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» means of enhancing her claims and 


r; mingling with 


ind absurdities, cherish- 

most unnatural tra- 

nting fictitious miracles, dog- 
izing on false a 


assertions, until reason- 


have 


be thrown upon 
faith, the feeling, and 
the early Christians at Rome, 


any other source whatever. 
s were of unexpe cted interest have 
h which proved the justness of this expectation. 
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the port thus ‘ ired is not more tween the head of « yrave ind the 
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rose from the tomb at the voice of his 
Master, so in that awful day when judg- 
ment should be passed upon the earth 
their dead would rise at the call of the 
same beloved voice. 

But there were, in all probability, other 
thoug 


more direct, sh not more powerful 
reasons, which led them to the ( hoice of 


We read that the 


Saviour was buried— at 


this mode of burial. 
least, the phrase 
whole account 


} 
} 


he manner of 


appears applicable to the 
of his entombment—“ as t 
the Jews is to bury.” The Jewish pop- 
ulation at Rome in the early imperial 
times was 


very large. They clung, as 


Jews have clung wherever they have 
been scattered, to the memories and to 
and that 


they retained their ancient mode of s¢ p- 


the customs of their country,— 


ulture was curiously ascertained by Bo- 
sio, the first explorer of 
In the year 1602, he di 


comb on what is called 


the catacombs. 
overed a cata- 
Monte Verde.— 
the southern extremity of the Janiculum, 
outside the walls of Rome, near to the 
Porta Portese. 
tiberine district, and in this « 


Rome 
1 


resembled in its general 


in the Tr ins- 


This gate is 
ju irter of 
the Jews dwelt. The catacomb 
and ar- 
Chris- 
no Christian 


form 
were of 
tian origin ;—but here 


blem was found. 


em- 





only emblems and ar that Be 
é; ° , ' 
scribes having | ’ n were p 
: a na ? 
of Jewish origin The seven-branched 


candlestick was 


the word 


painte 1 on the 


‘Synagogue” was read on a 








portion of a broken inscription ; and the 
whol ( taco! ib had il air ¢ f meanne 5 
and poverty which w appropriate to 
the condition of the ma of the Jews at 
Rome. It seemed to be yond doubt 
that it was a cemet In th 
course of years, thror h the el inves in 
the external condition and the cultiva- 
tion of Monte Verde, the ess to this 
catacomb has | en lost P ire Mar- 
chi made ineffectual efforts a few vea 


Bo- 


] 
onivy one 


since to find an entrance to it, and 
° 5 “1) 
S108 account still 


that 
the Jews to have followed this mode of 


exists concerning it. Supposing 
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interment at Rome, it would have been 
the 
The first converts in 


a strong motive for its adoption by 
early Christians. 
Rome, as St. Paul’s Epistle shows, were, 
in great part, from among the Jews. 
The Gentile and the Jewish Christians 
made one community, and the Gentiles 


adopted the manner of the Jews in plac- 





ing their dead, 


in new tombs hewn out of 


“ wrapped in linen cloths 
wrapped in linen ths, 


the rock 


Believing, then, the catacombs to have 


been begun within a few years after the 


first prea hing 0 


Christianity in Rome, 
yve that 


their construction was continued during 
g 


there is abundant evidence to p 





the time when the Church was persec uted 


or simply tolerated, and that they were 


extended during a considerable time after 
Christianity became the established creed 
j Indeed, several Cats 


<nown were not becun 


of the empi e. 
combs now |] 


some time after Constantine’s conver- 
sion.* They continued to be used as 
burial-p] wces certainly as late as the 


—_ 
sixth century. 











been ¢ en up at the time of t 

desolation of the land around 

of Rome by the incursions of barbarians, 
and the custom gradually dis tinued 
was never resumed. The catacombs then 
fell into ne slect were lost s r} ( and 
their very ¢ nce was almost forgot- 
ten But d y the first five | ed 
years of our ¢ they w | | il- 
pl \ smaller or greater portion of 
the sof R and i sin- 
cle church of that tim i they 
are, and contain in themselves, the most 
in rtant monuments that ex ( the 





the last two centuries, ai ’ 

class of ct s hostile to tl 

Church. and es } ) 

tianity, to e1 1 r to throw « s on 

the fact of us nm St mount of un- 

dergrcund y k having bee com- 
* } inst al + 4} y the 

fourth e¢ St. Julius, t P 1 

to have bem é See M s Monu- 
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plished by the Christians. It has been 
said that the catacombs were in part the 
work of the heathen, and that the Chris- 


tians made use of excavations which they 


hand. Such and 





found ready to t 
eee 


otlner similar assert 





ward with great confidence; but there is 


one overwhe ning 


and complete answer 


ts—a visit to the cata- 


sent 
ly t 


are 
acts 


man l l 
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nificent in ruin; very different, too, from 


the columba ta, or pig on-holes, in which 
the ashes of the 


1e@ss wealthy were pact ked 


away; and still more different from the 


listinguished ditch that received 





the bodies of the poor :— 


quently happens in the soil 
Campagna, that the vein of harder 


° ay . : 
in which the catacombs are quar- 


assumes the soft and sandy charac- 
h belongs to it in a ite of de- 
ancient Romans dug 
ind as the modern Romans do; 


fact 


ms probable, from the 


pen out 
wid, or sandpits, as in the case 
famous one of St Aones, that 





idpit be 


ong- 


o one of their own number, for the 


Iment of their work, and 


the safer removal of the q iarried 
may have 
into the condition of 


In later times, as the 


catacombs were extended, the tufa dug 
out m one passage was ¢ irried into the 
old passages no longer used ; and thus, as 
the i b exter d in one direction, it 
was closed up in another, and the ancient 
ives were concealed. This is now one 
ot the { ped nts in tl way of 
I ex] i ind th me pro- 
( l at wr the 
( WS 1 the earth or stone 
to ) 0 ] iat has | n |} ] ed as 
' 
l S } ( ma s. a us, 
( S é inother 
} » he ] ] Tl , mav 
| | i s | ‘ way 
T wient I Li Dp l howeve , pro- 
é result preserved 
he erave rom the rifling to 
which most were exposed during the 
period of the desertion of the catacombs. 


Most of the graves which are now found 


, Lin ¢ , 
led or marbie front complete, 








5 1 8 T) e 


and with the inscription of name or date 


upon them unbroken, are those which 


were thus secluded. 


> 1 . “1 1 
But there is still another 


he 


upon the 





bearing 


the catacombs. They are in general 
situated on somewhat elevated land, 


and always on land proce 
from the 


| 
early 


overflow of the river, and 


drainaze of tradi- 


tions of the e the names 





of many Christians who gave land for 
the purpose, a portion of their : quas, 
or their villas. The names of the women 
a } 

Pris: lia, 
ored with such remembrance, and are at- 


some- 





Cyriaca, and Lucina are hon- 


tached to three of the catacombs 





times a piece of land was thus occupied 


which was be- 


surrounded by property 


longing to those who were not Christian. 


This seems to have been the case, tor in- 
stance, in regard to the cemetery of St. 


Callixtus ; 


recent 


for (and this is one of the 


discoveries of the Cavaliere de 





cToss- 


Rossi) the paths of this cemete 





ind rec rossing mn three, four 


ing 


age 
staves, are all limits 


confined area, ind this area is not de- 
termined by the quality of the ground, 
but a parently by the | its of the field 


i 
overhead. 








able exp nation of this but that Chris 








tians would not extend their buri: l-pla e 
under land that was not in their posses- 
sion. Many other facts, as we sh ‘ 
in other conn ion 0 to est lish De- 
yo d the shehtest doul he Christian 
origin and ovcupation of the catacombs. 
Descending from the level of the ground 
by i fl nto <« ot the narrow 
underg ) s S$ On ¢ ec! 
sid by the | i ) el wl 


t ys « as has | ‘ i ( 
walls that borde: { 

t} rang el . , i 

indiscriminate min l 
smaller : ! i 





m ide one t ano | 
old, according as they might be r 
for burial Now and tly i system of 


revularity is introduced, if the / 1, 
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or digger, who was a recognized 


] 


of the « uly Chur h, had had the 


ior preparing craves 
] g 


needed. Here, 


before th 








hat 
then 





laid tovether, 


children, and then 


one for the grown up. sometimes 
. , 
ive suitable for a sin- 


ele bod the excavation is made deep 
enough into the rock to admit of two, 


, ' “- , 
three, or four bodies being placed 


side by 
erTaves. And sonictimes, 

1 
S1 npie 


like excavation, there is an arch cut out 





loculus, or co 


of the tufa, and sunk back over the 1 
erave, the outer side of 
instead 


is not cut aw: so that, 





closed in front by. a perpendicular 


of marble or by tiles, it is covered on 


the top by a horizontal slab. Such a 
erave is called an arcosolium, and its 
somewhat elaborate construction leads to 
the co lusion that it was rarely used 


: 





in the earliest period of the catacoi 


rh a are usually wide ¢ oh for 

more than one body; and it would seem, 

irom mse tions that have been found 

upon their coverig-slabs, that they were 

not infreque tly } epared during the life- 

time of persons who had paid beforehand 

for the! ’ It is not unprol ible 

that the ex] es of soi e or more 

of the cem« es may have been borne 

l th her meml Ss of t Christian 

community, for the sake of tl poorer 

bro h faith The « mpie ot 

N one that would be read- 
ily owed 

But be le th lifferent fon ( the 

* | . , 1 

t Ss. D 3 

; 

r _ 

$ 

I 8 
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e 

e 























i rene Ss 1 tl \ ¥ act, 
was va i Ve ) S e} per- 
marks I id remembrance af- haps, preparing themselves lus fate 
fixed to ‘ \ ) ’ h Th th Ss were with t I l, 
g , st most } I- and h his disc ple ho had Tered 
liar an l interes The marbk for his e,—with their Say ) was 
li vy « » 1s eng ved with a ( * so soon. Wl it ma » | ita 
simple 1 ( ( tiles name on the toml Phey ce t for 
tak , ew words get wher had laid t | wea- 
needed I heir hard ried limbs aw Ly In pac { would 

i J n 1 t Ly that wr pon th st > & 4 l nch 
we kno he comn n faith uid be marked in the m« on 
and fi wf th ifierings and rejoic- of suffering and triumph. Their Lord 
ings of e Ch ins of t first two would remember his servant. W not 























centuries " eu I s than hi lood crying to God fi n tl id ? 
from all irces put together And could they di that t Lord 
™ we propose to treat would also protect and avenge? In 
mort 1 As \ walk ne those days there was little thoucht 
the dark pas the eye ( 1 t Dy or 1 s to carried \ little 
the L i i flake of ola tast- tl ut of mats il sug { » the 
e in hich « e held the dull iwination, and pricks to he fail- 
closing we the long since rifled ine memory The eternal truths of 
PTave W to look at it. It is a their religion were too real to them ; 
brok« tom of a little jar their faith was too sincere: their belief 
(am ) little elass jar once in the actual union of he en and 
held tl i ’s bi i I ence of God with 
h t ! I I ed l, too absolut illow 
I 1 how need of that r Or- 
pl ed ous me ts which ar the resort 
faith he m norance, and conven- 
haps n on his ¢ In the earlier bur 
were la e¢ ost en- ials, no differences ive the my] la and 
tu S dulle ot a] ss, as t p Im, or me equally lich 1, dis 
it catcl the ta borne 0 hed the graves of the n m 
thr h é of graves rkles_ tl] f other Chr u 
and «i l y I f It is not to be pposed tl he nor- 
this w I e ¢ ves in’ mal f the Christian com y in 
which 1 ] nosuch R i the first three ce1 ies, 
sign a t in e the of fferi nd alan A pe- 
rude | -branch upon riod of 1 \ the « ion to 


Y L 1 
of v ho } had |] yst tl me, tl h was 
| n t] ? nel ’ t 1 7 ly 

d ( en le ! € ) l r- 
t! ! l ed tive to t | | 
I wit! l ( It 
i R e of I 1 ti ] ( 3 

f ' r . { v7 
f I g 
n vanes 1 tl Sth 
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ternal exhibitions of their religion. 
same features which accompany the re- 
ligious manifestations of the uncultivat-  c: 


ed in our own days, undoubtedly, with 


somewhat difl 


themselves ; 


> 
it Rome. 


erent as 


The 


pe 
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of | 


The Touching, tender memorials and 


ned 


and there one n 


left now i 


but here 


piety ! Few are n the op 
: I 


acombs, 


: et sii 
be seen in its original place,—the visil 
t, sion of the sorrow 


pre 


nthusiasms, 


and the faith of those 


who seve nteen or ¢ iohte en ¢ 


U0 
the visions, the loud preaching and pray- rested upon that support on wh we 
ing, the dull iteration and reiteration of _ rest to-day, and found it, in hardest trial. 
inspired truth till all the inspiration is unfailing. 
driven out, were all probably to be But the galleries of the cata bs are 
heard and witnessed in the early Chris- not wholly oce1 


days at Rome. 


tian 
verts 


were su 
ters of the last three « 
tituted Art and del 
produ ing. The 


bi of holin 


rr 
in the 
ples at Rome far purer 
Raphael 

has o 


every 


uty 





sen of tr 
the true suffering of 
cruelly murdered 
pict re of the 


It is difficult to destroy 


been produced upon o1 
these and in erable ¢ 


Romar 
up ] or { ) 
nat 1, a 

for m 


of th 


and all the pi 3 
built and painted 


cent y, we I I 
bett v {tt { 


in th I sf 1 
we m see] tl 
to co 
On « 

mal e ¢ 

t I nh ti 
cognized by the f 
visit them — 
impr n of a seal 
sometimes I yor « 
into it; of na 


the cement at the he 





Ipie 1 with era es N and 





then en on either l nto ¢ 

bers (cul la) of small din ion and 

of various form ped out of the rock, 

and furnished with graves around their 
de the buri ul-pla e arranged before- 





lamuy, or for ¢ 


hand for some large 


buried with special honor. 








Other openings in the rocl e « n- 
ed { hapels, in which the | and 
other service of the Chu :% e per- 
P hy fo formed. Phe too, are of ¥ Ze3 
en who wer and forms: the gest of them would 
I h, in his hold but a l number | -* 
st. A but not u juently two s i Opposite 

t that has each other on the passage-1 as if one 

n heart by the men and the « for the 
res of women who should be p t at the 
l by the vl Entering the cl l ch 
i to b y ina ) door wh thres} l 1a 
] V 1. ] el vith | path, wi ( O~ 
ln iv, like the rch, 

ld ban- l n ich 

h d at t me time as th ve of 

l then ! tyr l the altar ] le 
h ne It ns. i d in many 

DF ( I c] 1] 1] nit Oo 

h for { neral_ purp eee 
_ e within th ' 

i that ( iting Ww the 

to enable u of the martyr wl had 
i ‘ be 1 from i ( ive 

those of the to tl b. Tt at 
I pre R i 
I ( ( ng t] , s l 

ht 1 ito ] I hin I ec itis 

I n | to ! ra ‘ 
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that portion of the Apocalypse in which 


St. John says, “I vy under the altar the 


souls o we slain f the 
word ot God 1 f the te iOnV 
which tl held And they cried with 


holy and t st thou not judge and 
avenge ou lon them that dwell on 
the « 4 4 l I were ven 


at \ Ss we I if 
pro | mudd if 
tl l t { m- 


serve the pl we of the credence table, for 


holding the articles used in the service 


of the altar, and at a later pt iod for 
. : +} ] te hol 
receiving the elements Detore they were 





rhe ea services in the cata 
were undoubtedly th onnected 
the commul 1 of th Li is Supper. 


or ft i itiat 1 had no t been 
introd | t : it all 
who | Ll re ved 1 I ers 
of Ch ll save those wl vad fallen 
away open and manifest were 
I 

admitted to partake of the Lord’s Supper. 
P I 

} 1 1e O sions th chap- 


t nd 1 chambers where they 
h l se l wrship and f un- 

l B we iwa ) iv proof 
of ot t I I yx been 
( ) lin} rl and 
I ot! | } in the 
history and in mbs, 
may | 1 | ¥ yns 
which are 1 pre und it for- 

nate for the i ly of truth, 
i of 1 that so | d so 
I 1 n I ( 1 de 
R I 1] he dir of these 


t]} i. 
I ( A { und 
( ul e- 


who } } erted 
te lesi- 

| ( ly 
] I } hy 
( lv] f tl ed flock 
of ¢ . nd round thei , n the 
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catacombs sprang up a harvest of tales, 


" 
uuracies, 

Churcl 
ad ot 


of visions, of 
tions. As the 
lower, as the 


God 


nes 
cate with W 
pressed upo 
of those d iy's, the id 
arisen that neighbo 
the = 


effectual 


ive of some ma 


way to securt 
Conseq 
chapels that the lat 


soul. 1ently 
perhaps of the fifth ai 


disregarding the o 


o 

and having lost all re 
7 

and all reverence fi 

made tl 


tures which 


vere olten 


valls above 


in the 


tyr’s tomb, and as near 


The 
pictures of the highest 
thus ruthlessly def: 
subject 


could resi 


of 





superstition ; and 
stance re, Ina 
part that ren ( 
the body of tl { 
been cut th ] 
child,—so that onl 
of the head of the f 
There is | rt 


the faithful. Sing! 

or timid ind 

time to time, took 
may have remained 
considerable } | 
story, which 1 : 
tion, in regard t 


n the minds 





instances are nu 


ind 


1} 
1 SANA 


of 


1 


i 


er 


sti- 


lower and 


heavenly advo- 


nd » 
1 be 


if lil 
seems te 
I 

ul of |} 
micht 
mich 
he felicit 
find in 
iXth Cel 
} 
i arra Lj 
t tor u 
e men 
wall pt 
»cut out 
und 
us in 
} 
st | 
No sa 
1¢ 
( wi 
] I 
! > 
i 
t 
+} 
| 
1 
“= | 
] 
1 1] 
. 1 
in t 
l 
1 1, 








Is i 
have 
| 
ial to 
be an 
of the 
Lint 
r 
ments 
» Ao 
eaA 
ly 
eet 
_— 
ay 
ma 
whiel 
1 
be 
ol 
1 4] 
nh u 
7 
| 
l ) 
) 
} 
in 





Po; 
opes. 
i 

co ild 


h ive 


closeness of the air would vi 











ing ny co iDit I 
lected near tl ou i . 
fresh air could have reached 
difficulty of obtaining l I 
cea rt r place ot re 
been in most i inces 
] l cata Ss wer é | ( 
1 | 
u lew, not I the I ! I 
who followed a | t c ri 
the few who d the narr 
sag n i in l y i 
the icw Oo came to 8s I 
of hunted and hidden 
the few w 1 better t 
1 in the vice « y 
last | Oo tl ( ] 
last supy their L 
Roman Ch af 
ca ( 
ri I 
| i } 
1 n f 
C] { 
: 1 ) 1 
} 
] 4 
i 
1 Pp 
I ) f ( R 
r 1 , 
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And thou, dear nest, whence joy and praise 
The thankful oriole used to pour, 

Swing’st empty while the north winds chase , 
Their snowy swarms from Labrador: 

but, loyal to the happy past, 


I love thee still for what thou wast. 


Ah, when the Summer graces flee 

From other nests more dear than thou, 
And, where June crowded once, I se« 

Only bare trunk and disleaved bough, 
When springs of life that gleamed and gushed 
Run chilled, and slower, and arg hushed,— 





think, that, li birds of Spring, 





Our good goes not without r pair, 


But ol ly flic 3 to soar and sing 





Where we shall find it in the calms 


Of that fair carden ‘neath the Pp ilms. 


EBEN JACKSON. 


Tue large tropical moon rose in full pony’s head from the beach, and, 
majesty over the Gulf of M x1 o, that i L ] h the city’s hot street 


beneath it roll la welt re f ed him int r call yas the pi rie OT 





silver, whicl 
of the beach with a low, sullen roar, colossal shadow of horse and man cast 
prophetic of storms to come. To-nic ht DY the 1 } rr the dry dull grass 
a south wind was 


Gulf and prairie, laden with salt lors the sand, till ] topped at the oflice door 


of weed and grass, now and then crossed of the Hospital, when, consienine my 
by a strain of such perfum mly tropic horse to vant, I commenced my 
sionate sweetness fir ran ves and 7 but few patients just now, 
rose-gardens, 1 I 1 not yet mac 3 ap- 
sighs of rank fi \ 1 mile on mil ] ince, and until within a week the 
of tangled cane-l ‘ here jewel-tint un lear and cool atn here 
snakes elitter and it their own sickly- had ¢ r he work of the ] ician 
sweet odor, and the deep blue bells of Most of t k were doing well er oh 


luxuriant vines wave from their dusky without me; some few needed and re- 
censers steams of poisonous incense. ceived attention; and these disposed of, 
I endured the influence of all this as I betook myself to the last bed in one of 


long as I dared, and then turned my the long wards, quite apart from the oth- 
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ers, whi W by a sailor, a 





man ori ngland, whose 


hard lift and ‘ 


ial exposure to all 


climates and weathers had at length re- 
sulted in slow tubercular consumption. 

It was one of the rare cases of this 
disease not | ning upon an origi- 


nal strum diathesis, and, had it been 


properly cared for in the beginning, 
micht have been cured. Now there was 
no hope; but the case being a peculiar 


and interesting one, I kept a faithful 
record of its symptoms and progress for 
publication. Besides, I liked the man; 
rugged and har ly DY nature, it was cu- 
rious to see what strange effects a long, 
wasting, and painful disease produced 
upon him. At first he could not be per- 
suaded to be quiet; the muscular ener- 


gies wert 1 unaffected, and, with con- 


anal hemorrhace from the lunes, he 


could 1 t 1 that work or exer- 
cise could hurt | But as the diseas« 
gained 0 characteristic lar suor 
unsti | t hard and sinewy 
limbs | me I ed and relaxed: 





in h ( ht flame every . 
noo1 | 1 into chilly laneuor to- 
ward 1 profuse night-swe in- 


. d h y 
feebl ( f cow less 1 ince 
to th rte they wi eX- 
act times a slight delirium 
show: | », witl | fe OF 
del } por as he said 

His 1 Eben Jack nd the 
homely sno way belied by 
his aspect. H er could have been 
hand v fifteen years of rough- 
and-t | t the t nd 
scars ten whose 
only 1 were ‘the ¢ t 
eves 1 s} | { 
look« 1 thre h vy the 
keen g | t whil 
a light I I d . 2 on 
either « led an el nt of 
the g to his homeliness. He v 
a natu mple man, with whom 
conventionalities and the world’s scale 
went i0 I il Le - without vanity as 


J 
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ile-—But it is best to let him 
speak for himself. I found him that 





very feverish, yet not wild at all. 
‘Hullo, Doctor!” said he, “I’m all 
afire! I’ve ben thinkin’ about my old 
ip to Simsbury, and 


well to the back door; how 


mother’s humstead 1 


[ used to tilt that ’are swe p up, of a hot 
day, till the bucket went ’w ay down to 
the bottom and com« up drippin’ over,— 
such cold, clear water! I swear, I'd give 
all M vwlavasear for a drink on’t!” 

I called the nurse to bring me a small 
basket of oranges I had sent out in the 
morning, « xpre ly for this patient, and 


m one of them on 





I held it to his lips, and 
1 
you than water, 


tis, Doctor; I dunno 
n’ thin’ goes 
t Sim Dury water. 


d to them parts, 





‘Bk you, yes, man! I was born 
and br l ht uD in Hartford, just over 


been to Simsbury, 





brief delirium, 
Lord’s Prayer, and 


thought his mother held his folded hands; 


I lis V » delirious aspiration. He 
V nt on 
*“ You see, Doctor, I’ve had somethin’ in 
the hold a “1 spell ’t I wanted to break 
bulk o1 but I didn’t know as I ever 
was goin’ to 1 shipmet agin; and 
r Davy J s a’n’t fur off 








and trembling hands about his throat, to 
undo his shirt-collar—he would not let 
me help him,—and presently, flushed 
and panting from the effort, he drew 
out a length of delicate Panama chain 


fastened rudely together by a link of 
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copper wire, and suspended on it a little 
old-tin hioned ring of reddisl o ld, t visted 
of two wires, and holding a very 
dark garnet. Jackson 
I have seen many a Catholic 
reli 


juary in mortal cness. 





“Pye ec 


° ° . . 
are oimerack nien 





round my old sez u 
I want you to t ke it off, Doctor. Keep 
it safe till you go to 
the ns me day t ‘ 1 { k over to Si is 
bury. Don’t ye go through tl 


sd | ‘ *1 
vo ions out on ie turnt e over th 
a 5 I 


mount ) l vn t I to Avon 
and so nor’ard till jist < r you 
into Sims! ry t n you see an old red 
house ‘longside o’ the mountain, with a 
big ellum-tr he door, and a 
well to the side ’t. Go’ yin and 
ask for Hetty Buel, 1 give her tl 
"are thing, and | her where you got it, 
and that I ha’n’t never forgot to wish | 
well allus, tl h I couldn’t write to her.” 
There was Eben Jacl s 1 ! 


It piqued my iosity. The poor 
was wakeful and restless—I |} 


would not sleep, if I left him, 1] 


encou ed ) it r. 

“JT will, Jacl I} you. But 
wouldn r vou to tell 1 
sometl { yo ] 


like to know. 
His eye brightened; he 1 





the rest of 1 , pl 1 with 

taken in him 1] he t L Ove 
his pillow, and I lifted him int I 
sitt i 





know but what I h 
for you; I'm | 
and Hetty 
I don’t send home the log 7] i’ 
the cargo. 

“Well, you see I was born in them 
parts, down to Canton, wl father be- 


do, if 


longed : but mothe vas a sin . 
man, and re 
he moved onter the old humste 
Simsbury, when gran’ther. Pe 


Our 


fart right ‘lor 





Eb 7 Jacks i. 


they n’ 

ed afore I 

MES 

{ ne yt 
if ta 


i 
1 
t ) 
) n I 
} ( 
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ee’t when you go there; 

Moth- 

and lies safe 
rT 


nobody there now. 


ome 
ine 


away 


ouse. 


o’ Simsbury meetin 


’ oke a spell back, and 
n it; so ] 1 out and 
» Parmely ] im’s, my 


her, and roast ples an’ 
Lt} 

‘ und w o build 

“oF 1 
l fix ’em « V 1 bro- 
po I swan ’t makes 
} , ’ 
1 I think w ‘ lren 
t pleased, and likewise 





vy biggest cl hell and 
Dp id h her a switch 
pretty liy Now you’d 
would ery l run, for 


) th S crowed 
Ss ( woods 

= ’ , 
huntin ¢ ( es, 
c r ni- 

I 
1d 
hem 1 r that 
+} Cac] anil 





very much for-looks nei- 
} l , al wa 
DIACK eyt and she was 
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pr he wasn’t no gret brier by the winder all a-flowered « t; 
for bi y only I thought the and the d ippin’ little beads of dew on 
world d her old the « r-| $ 1 the t * sound 
moth I ier died when she of the mill-dam down to Squire Turner's 
wan’ ( ind sl ved = mill. 
to old M r father had I set down by Ietty; and the old 
mal n to Jerse 1 bein’ as deaf 1} is 
“A I ove | I'd i So I 
mis ti i " ‘ 
was to | Y l i Il my 
t \\ ) | I co She 
ti ( al e 
qui l y I see 
witl I f I er 
next < ] ce 
I be y - 
and ‘ I I 
I ex Wl I vind 1 water 
such -” t It LD) I h 
. 


ot n W I r ‘ ) ‘ 1 the 
( Pp I - i ind 
t i und n a little low 
a " pa t 
"kk I i i \ l ! rea irl I'd 





m he D ] My 

bu 1 ch to \\ ! Bi says ] 

] : | »? 
“a i ee ee : 
in I I I ] l t! 
I \ \ B i - 
G I I] Ja- 
ef I B | l to J 4 
a Iletty 
v to Nh M Buel 
B I] { , 
ty e 
* | ; 
W I] r, 
0 ) lid 
] { ] ' is 











could get 


there. 


never there, and she 


She 


never 


could live says often 


very 
she wouldn’t leave Simsbur 
told ; she 


to die here. 


'y for cold un- 
was born here, and s 
I know sh 
“* Ask her, Hetty !’ 
“¢ No, it woul 


only fret her 


n’t be any use; 


always to think ] staid at 


home for her, and you know she can’t do 
without me.’ 
“*No more can’t I’ says I. ‘Do you 
love her the best, Hetty ? : 
“T was kinder orry I'd 


she | 


he r throat she w is chokin’ to |] 


thin’ 
thin. 


som 





me to say, El en If it 
wa to go with you, I should 
be « you know I ean’t leave 


grandmother.’ 
“ We ll. Dox tor, I couldn’t say no more, 
Hetty put 


I got up to fo. down | 


| ner 
work and walk« d to the | ¢ ellum by the 


with most too full to 


kissed 





V l ! l take on ) 

t 11 pt. I lay 

ull night, and befor 

mornin’ I'd resolved to t Simsbury, 
and go seek my fortin’ ond seas, 
hopin to come back to Hett irter all 
with riches to take care on her ant 
there in the old plac« You'd ’a’ th ht 


i ‘ si t i 

faithful w but I 1 man and sh 
was wor n nd I e it th m is two 
different kind o’ f M s f 
themselves first Devil he hind 
most; but women es i f 
lives, and ache iW c l lu i 
sorts of stress o” y ! e the 
quit the ship that’s got crew a 1 passer 
gers aboard. 





couldn’t ’a’ stood no jawin’,—but I made 


up my kit, an’ next night slung it over 
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my shoulder, and trampe d off. 
hout biddin’ Hetty g 
I stopp ] and told 


what I wa up to, and ¢ harged her 


have wit 


cone 


there, 








** She tried her best to ] 1e to home, 
but I was sot in my Ly vhen she 
I id th out, sl run uj n got 
al e Bible, and mad proi I'd 
read it sor nes, and then sl pulled 
that t ring off he fi r and 
give to me to keep. 

‘Ee ! \ | ‘I wish ye ell 
lways, and I sha’n't never forget you!’ 

And tl 1 sne put up her f to me 
isl ent a b Dy, to | s me g od- 
bye. Isee she choked up when I said 
the word, though, and I said, kinder 

I} » you'll get a | l ind 
than me, Hetty!’ 

I swear! she give me a] like the 
judement-da and stoopin 1 she 
pressed 's onto that y and s 
he I my wead > n 
ina $1 ) ho te 


e! of the D own 
ps, | 
I ed on tl le il ly a 
I} t l and t one 
tl é ng} } 
fi i praying Man Raised 
Fo I d 
ind t t rt] l h 





moved i, s x One i I e-iegs 
cautious » the flame, | it of 
course and drew it back, eyed it, first 
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from one . n from another, with when I come down, ’cause I'd never 





deliberate ir n,é 





of bla my patient | lid perm wl but was eight months 
not at est taken h n’ tl l we took s¢ Ss we 
\ hl hin could find on th The cap’en he 


: was V ) ul Pa ( l ( aowr! » { rac- 
i It our 7 } 3 p I na the 
id Jacks rmiless ¢ Horn and 1 h about d of cold 
. I t} D ! n 1 | but 
- I tho h ( whales put into \ » to 
in the M t | i re ] 1} this 
e, Si l nd | Het- 
l- ano out ¢ I led 
id — ly t rid 5 
er 4 . v ‘We , ’ l 
t v. J 1 he 
id “So |] 4} l cap’ us 
; I | it ‘ the 
e } I ( D like t N rm 
le im a | Oc " I hoppin 
week. I l fallin’ 
‘ a oat \ , ‘ 1 } 
ly en . I I t h 
a a } ti y 1 1 t as 
, f neht to ir- 








" ‘ , all ¢] ‘ t round on’t 
h { sal leet o” } ; 1. 
1 —" ’ ‘ 1 < he 
+} Y \ } r rO 
n di - + off + . as sa 
r ry f \ ! ld . is 
n . vea , | ) j her 
all I { ] ’ ] n- 
‘a enti } r a | t n onts 
‘ and | l I I 1 the | k and t the 
, vol wl he s ’ k-hbo t nir 
l pel tr | I'd bof } nd af corpo- 
3 didn , ated 0’ licl 1 +} nd 
1 n I tor } han the sea ind the rain 








| ss nm is ts d | fur 
( low ‘ izh to drop; 1 1 think heaven and 
h oles , 1 earth was come together, with | be- 
it } 1 an’ purr twixt ’em 1 then it'll all cl p as 
s al o’ whales, | my yuiet and calm as a Sin Sunday 
t he ; y, and , s 1 you wouldn’t know it could be 
t knock th tt end of a handspike squally, if *twan’t for the sail that you 
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hadn’t had a chance to furl was drove to 
ribbons, and here an’ there a stout spar 
snapped like a cornstalk, or the bulwarks 
There’s 


be heerd, too, in them parts: 


stove by 


things to 


a heavy sea. queer 


cries to wind’ard like a drowndin’ man, 


and you can’t never find him; noises 


ler the keel; bells ringin’ off 


right un 


the land like, when you a’n’t within five 
hundred miles of shore: and curus hails 


out o’ ghost-ships that sails agin’ wind an’ 
I declare for’t! 


hough I heerd my old mother 


tide.—Strange ! strange ! 
seems as t 
a-singin’ Mear now!” 
I saw J u k 


I gave him a little soothing draught and 


son was getting excited, so 


walked away to give the nurse some 


orders. But he made me promise to re- 
and he 
] 


half an hour’s investigation of the wards, 


turn w the story out; so, after 
I came back and found him composed 
enough to } 
had left off. 

“ How 


smooth sailin’ 


rmit his resuming where he 


mever, Doctor, there wa’n’t no 
nor fair weather with the 
cap’en; "twas always squally in his 
latitude, and I begun to get mutinous 
and think of desartin’. Ab 
sot sail from V ulp iraiso, 
I hadn’t done somethin’ I’d been ordered, 
or I'd done wrong, and ( 


come on deck, ragin’ and roarin’, with a 


out ei hteen 


months arter we 


pen Twist 





hands 





head. I see what was 
my arm | 
blow on my fore-arm, it got broke 
and I dropped. So 


they picked me up, 


as quick as a winl 
and havin’ a mate 


] 


aboard who knew some doctorin’, I was 


" and under 
I tell you I was 
dog-tired them days, lyin’ in my berth, 


round 


and skitter over the floor. 


spliced and bound up put 


hatches on the sick-list. 
rats and mice scuttle 
the bulkheads 

I couldn’t do nothin’, and finally I be- 
thought myself of Hetty’s Bible and con- 


hearin’ the 


trived to get it out o my chist, — and 
when I could get a bit of a glim I'd read 
it, Im a 
things, and what I read « 
that ’are dog-hole of 
clean out of my he 


master-hand t remember 


and over in 





cabin never got 


no, nor never will; 
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and when the Lord above calls all hands 
on deck to pass muster, ef I’m ship-shape 
I follered his 


"em out of that ’are 


afore him, it'll be becaus 
signals and l’arnt 


lor. But I 


didn’t foller ’em then, nor 


not for a plaguy long erui » yet! 

One day, as I laid there readin’ by 
the light of a bit of t llow dip t] I te 
gave me, who should stick his head into 
the hole he called a eabi t old Twist! 
He’d vot an idee I M lammir ve and 
when he saw me with a book, he cussed, 
and swore, and raved, and finally hauled 
it out o’ my hand and flung it up throuch 


the hatehw iy ¢ lean and clear overboard 


‘a’ had a sound 








arm, he’d a’ vone after i ; ut I 


take it out in ratin’ at him, and that 
night my 1d was n up I was 
bound to lesart at the fi t ] | And it 
come yut that a fortnight after my arm 
had jined, and I could haul shrouds agin, 
we sighted the Marq 1esas, and bein’ near 
about out o’ water, tl ven | 1 his 
course for the nearest land. and by day- 
break of the second d V lay to in a 
small harbor. on the h le of an 
island wher ships want very pr pt to 
fo comnK ly Bu ld | ( t care 
for cannibals nor wild } V 1 they 
stood in his w und e wasn’t but 
half a« of } | iat a 
hoe wouldn’t dra t name 
on’t. So we pulled ' me, 
und findin’ a spring né was takin’ it 
out, | und ove hand i iS we could 
bale it up, when all of a len the mate 
see a bunch of feat rs ove 1 little bush 
nea by nd yelled « t run tor our 
live the ivages Was C¢ 

“ Now I had made up my mind to run 
away from the ship tl very day, and 
ll the while I’d been bali the water 
up I had been tryin’ to lay 1 course so 

to get quit of the boat’s crev d be 
off: but natur’ is stronger than a man 
thinks. When I heerd the mate sing out, 


aud see the men begin to run, I ti 





and run too, full speed, down t 


root 


shore: but my foot caught in 


or hole, I 
head 


some 


fell flat down, and hittin’ my 


i@’inst a stone near by, 


I lay as 








ds 
pe 
his 
ire 


or 





ed 


ot 
ny 
as 
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good as dead; and when I come to, the 
boat was gone, and the ship makin’ all 
sail out of harbor, and a crew of wild 
Indian women were a-lookin’ at me as 
I’ve seen a set of Simsbury women-folks 
look at a baboon in a caravan: but they 
treated me better! 

“ Findin’ I was helpless, for I’d sprained 
my ankle in the fall, four of ’em picked 
me up, and carried me away to a hut, 
and tended me like a baby; and when 
the men, who'd come over to that side 
of the island ‘long with ’em, and gone 
a-fishin’, come back, I was safe enou rh 


for women are vomen all the world over, 
soft-hearted, kin lly creturs, that like any- 
thing that’s in tro ible, "sper i ally if they 
can give it a lift out on’t. So I was 
nursed, and fed, and finally taken over 


the ridge of rocks that run acrost the 





island to their town of bamboo huts: and 
, pli 





now begun to look about me, for here IT 
was, stranded, as one may say, out o 
sight o’ land 

“ Ship t never touch there, I 
knew | their won in’ and 
takin’ s As fi Cap’en 
Twist, he In’t come back for his 
own father, he was short o’ hands 
for whalin’. I 1 in for life, no doubt 
on’t; and I'd ( I ok at the fair- 
weather thine. he island 
Was as } t 1 bit of land as ever lay 
betwixt sea | ull of tall coeoa- 
nut palms, 1 broad, feathery tops, and 
bunches f its: bana s } ing 
in yellow f ly to drop off at a 
touch; and big bread-fruit trees stood 
about eve ere, lookin’ as thouch a 
punkin-vine had climbed up into ’em 
and hung | 5 punkins off f every 
boug of other trees that 
the natives set creat store by, and live 
on the fruit of ’em: and flyin’ through 
all, such pretty birds as you never see 
except in hem parts ; but one brown 
thrasher’d t the whole on ’em singin’ 


fact is, they run to feathers: they don’t 
sing none. 

“Tt was as htly a country as ever 
Adam and E 


wa’n’t home. Howsomever, after a while 





» had to themselves : but it 
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the savages took to me mightily. I was 
allers handy with tools, and by good luck 
I'd come off with two jack-knives and a 
loose awl in my ja ket-pocket, so I could 
beat ’em all at whittlin’; and I made fie- 
gers on their bows an’ pipe-stems, of 
things they never see,— roosters, and 
horses, Miss Buel’s old sleigh, ind the 
Albany stage, driver’n’ all, and ow yoke 
of oxen a-ploughin’,—till nothin’ would 
serve them but I should have a house o” 
my own, and be married to their king’s 
daughter; so I did. 

“Well, Doctor, you kinder wonder 
[ forgot Hetty Buel. I didn’t forget her 


but I knew she wa’n’t to be had anvhow: 


I thought I was in for life: and Wailua 
was the pre tiest little craft that ever vou 


set eyes on, as str 





as a spar, und as 
kindly as a Christian ; and besides, I had 
to, or ’'d have been killed, and broiled. 
and eaten, whether or no! And then 
in that ’are latitude it a’n’t just the way 
tis here ; you don’t work ; you get easy 
and lazy, and sleepy; somethin’ in th 
air kind of hushes you up; it makes yor 
sweat to think, and you ’re too ha zy to, if 
it didn’t ; and you don’t care for nothing 
much but food and drink. I hadn’t ne 


nk left; so I married her after the ir 


sn 
I 


fashion, and I liked her we ll enouch: and 


she was my wife, after all. 


“T tell ye, Doctor, it goes a oret 
way with men-folks to think anythine’s 
their’n, and nobody else’s. But when I 


married her, I took the chain with Hetty 


my neck, and put ’em in 


r 


Buel’s ring of 
a shell, and buried the shell under my 
doorway. I couldn’t have Wailua touch 
that. 

“So there I lived fifteen long year, as 


it might be, in a kind of a curus dream. 





doin’ not} 


> much, only that wh« nI vot 





to know the tong l them Savages sy] ke 
little by little I t pretty much the 
steerin’ o’ the h l crew, till by-’n’-by 


some of ’em got jealous, and plotted and 


planned to kill me, because the king, 
Wailua’s father, was gettin’ old, and they 
thought I wanted to be kine when he 
died, and they couldn’t stan’ that no 


way. 
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nehow or other Wailua got word 


of what was goin’ on, and one night sh¢ 


woke me out of sleep an’ told me I must 
run for’t, and she would hide me saf 
till things took a turn. So I seratched up 
the shell with Hi: tty’s ring in’t, and afor 








morning I was over t’other side of thé 
island, in a kind of a cave overlookin’ th 
sea, near by to a grove of bana ind 
mamn apples r from the } 
bor where I'd landed 1 safe enoucl 
for nobody but Wailua kr the way to’t 
‘Well, the sixth d I sot in the port 
hole of that ca I il i tl f] 
ing. I declare, I tl ht I should ’a’ 
hoked! I eatched « ! tappa cloth 
and h’isted it on a I but tl hip kep’ 
on stiddy out to My | t | D 
Oo my eye I “= ' t hor 
nd I deelar I | 1 is ¢ te 
me that I had [ Lt 
to Su Iry, al I 1 | ] 
f, ‘ ] 
ta d, } i he island 
vfor [I wv l of t Ly- 
ill srog and sli ly 
body in ci tora I I 
ju to 20 nd | Wail 
tI) Ww tr >] P pm 
for the old ] , rs 
should th | ] RB 
Ww d } } 
to walk st | tl ] V 
usreed with, be he w my ¥ 
und we hadn’t no « to hold t 
gether; and I c | | board 
f the whaler, if s] 1 to vo I 
cwuess it was | . 
‘But this w be the end of n 
i I f l 
] } 1 hand VW 
saved in the boats, when we got to port 
there wasn’t no « t | ind a 


nearer homeward than an English mer- 


chant-ship, for Live | l, by way of Ma- 
deira. So I worked a p to Fun- 


chal, and there I got aboard of a Soutl 
ind that 
But to 
Havana I was nigh about tuckered out; 


ampton steamer, be for Cuba, 


put in for coal. when | 


come 


Jackson 


for goin’ round the Horn 

that ’are English ship 
duty in all sorts o’ weathe 
lazy and warm so long | 
too tough for me, and I 1 
a hard cough, and spit | 
laid uy long spell in 
Hay And there ] 
over Hetty’s Bible, and I 1 
that ’a chart till I fo 
to |] nd mad 


d wn the G If f I i N 
I 1] Seth Cy n { 
a " old S 
wa \ ( 

t] + 1 I 1" 
the ‘ 7 da 


} n of « 
bya B h m 
] 
‘ Or 
1 
he ¢ 
B . 
+ ] } - 
- = ( 
i ( 


ks nd on 
| 

OT eve ryt] 
( ! tal while J: 
on With bis aeey, 11 
the hush of a tropic mid 
spoke, I heard—eson 
prairie—a heavy jarring 


Jackson sprung upright « 


the hectic passed from ei 


sallow cheek, leaving th 


tattoo marks visible in n 


iiarch, 





Lemon, 
ben on 


+r: and I’d lived 


é t it was 





m his pillows, 
int and 


d and blue 


ner ga 


_r 


10st ghastly dis- 
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on, tinctness, while the sweat poured in drops tacked them, and it was broad day be- 








on down his | w temples. fore composure or stillness was ré D 
ed The noise drew still nearer. All the ed in uny part of the building exc« pt my 
vas patients in the ward awoke and quitted own rooms, to whi myself a 
ith ir beds, ha tily. The noise wa ut soon as poss ble, a sul ox 
vas l. fo iny 1t1i0n it- 
at el a ce a i my rest 
in the v Gay, mm spite of th , 
ed tl} W he Norther, the firs rf 
me Gevce attacks of 0 showed itself in the hospital 
re like r ry ial il ea 
oh olic | und told his beads ulready red t by chrome d l 
to gla I I ilde In nd yul d I had | ped to bury J kso1 le ly 
hor ) COV dt ther in tl cel t i wl 
the gr an ¥ i al l | co l he 1 vexed tality I I t nh pea ik 
n’ the sti nd 1 in the urd below. the oleands und ch rec ] 





. sound } t h the ho und in the enclosure from the prairie ing 
He 10llow er ¢ s died out toward wall of ol ereen, strewn with ivory 
ted the ba whit uds and bl ns, fair a | 
ne [ looked ! vy had fallen; but on applying f 1 burial-spot, the city 
vas his ha ! 1 locked t ther; auth les, pal cken « V hat 
see nis y \ led upward, fixed ar l they wert lenied me the | rivilece ever 
ht glas veg ' rlet blood trickled fapra rave, outside the ce¢ tery 
was over his from the corner of hedge, for tl oor fellow In 1 did 
ud, his mou vas vi! AsLllaidhim [ repre it that he had died of linger 
par back | turned t stor ne dise nd that nowise cont us 

id some « d,a Norther came nothing moyed them It was enough 
ids Bw ( f iil 11 h of that tl] ey vellow f r in th urd 
1ds mad s} » the white ¢ of vhere he died. I was forthw ctl 
er, the hem on the beach in | 1 to | ll the dead f 1 the 
ind thu: t throucl heavy h | ed on the l-flats at tl 
= for tha 1 the moor track 7 < 1 of land. 
es- and land in its s pest What ay tl is it is scarcely | 
he r ler t I } uring bl t t VW l und eary 

it | ( | h and levels « e fo ( { 
nd ok lower than the town, and flooded by hig! 
od \ I to calm the ter- tick | tation a t t 











, . , , . 
ut I } } ) term wl h th i e taw! } 
, - 
nev to i - i ce T ( me DO ZeS 
as pl De \- oO! { I I ‘ ht le nd | 
he tior | nsist- » tl 1 like pS as ¥ D 
1¢ t I 
! ] £ 1 
he er iral 1 hav r pre i curk t trom | i th 
re- pro ls. Nei- lo of sand and fi va 
rer the I ri ild with } t-}y) 1 eri urd 
prevail Tt 1 when they dis- sandpipers twitter p 
I A a | I 
. 1 ¢ 
ws, cove i e ot the € ra thro h tl is i 
nd nurse | | { . to perform the last eray cr droon their motion! : heads 





ue offic ) that he was dead, over the lt | ols along the shore. 
lis- @ renew | irrepressible horror at- To this blank desolation I was forced 











to carry poor Jackson’s body, with that 
of the fever-patient, just at sunset. As 
the Dutchman who officiated as hearse, 
sexton, bearer, and prov ession, stuck his 
spade into the ground, and withdrew it 
full of crumbling shells and fine sand, 
the hole it left filled 


There, sunk 


with bitter black 
00ze. in the ooze, cover- 


ed with the shifting sand, bewailed by 
the wild cries of sea-birds, noteless and 
alone, I left Eben Jackson, and returned 
to the mass of pestilence and wretched- 
ness within the hospital walls. 

In the spring I reached home safely. 
None but the 
sand-bank can fully appreciate the ver- 


dure and bloom of the North. The great 


resident on a Southern 


elms of my native town were full of ten- 
der buds, like a clinging mist in their 
graceful branches; earlier 


decked 


and silvery with down; 


trees were 


with little I aves, deep-creased, 
the wide river in 
a fluent track of metallic lustre weltered 


through green meadows that on either 
hand stretched far and wide; the rolling 
land beyond was spread out in pastures, 
where the cattle luxuriated after the win- 
ter’s stallin 


slope and 


plain the patient farmer tarned up his 


; and on many a 
heavy sods and clay, to moulder in sun 


and air for seed-time and harvest; and 
the beautiful valley that met the horizon 
on the north and south rolled away east- 
ward and westward to a low blue range 
of hills, that 


walls and 


guarded it with granite 


bristling spears of hemlock 
and pine. 

This is not my story; and if it were, I 
do not know that I should detail my 
home-coming. i } 
I came after a five years’ absence, and 
found all that I had left nearly as I had 
if ts. 3 


ow few can say as much! 





ious duties and some 





nts kept me 
and it v June before I 
eould fulfil my promise t 
[ took 


that had carried my fat] 


he venerabl 


for years, and made the 


out 





toward Simsbury. 


course ; even Cousin Lizzy, charming as 


Eben Jackson. 





[ March, 


five years had made the little girl of thir- 
teen whom I had left behind on quitting 
home, was not invited to share my dri 
Serious in 


there was something 


too 
errand to endure the presence of a gay 
young lady. But I was not lonely; the 


Mount iin, 


toll-eate, through 


drive up Talcott under the 


rude portcullis of the 


fragrant woods, by trickling 


rooKns, past 


huge boulders that scarce a wild vine 
dare cling to, with its feeble, delicate ten- 


drils, is all exquisite, and full of living 
and turning to descend the 1 


r¢ post oun- 


tain, } 


idlong 





ist where a brook dr ps he 


with clatte ring leap into a steep blac k 
ravine, and comes out over a tit green 


meadow, sli rocks, 





: oe pabege 
and bending the grass-blades to a shining 

S 
track, you see suddenly at your feet the 


‘ ae ‘ . 
beautiful mountain valley of the Farm- 


ington river, trending away in hill after 


hill, rough rranite le dot cro vned with 


cedar and pine,—deep ravines full of 
heaped rocks,—and here and there the 
formal white 1 


rows of a manufacturing 


. > 
d and 


ndine 


village, wl 


where 
] 


forced to turn 


rene 4 é 
Kiihleborn is ca re 


water-wheels, and U 





picks cotton or grinds hardware, dammed 
into utili 
Into this valley I plunged, and in- 
quiring my way of many a prim far- 
’ ife and hite-] | ] 1} 
mers wile and white-heac school-boy, 


the 
found 


myself beneath the “ great ellum,” where, 


I edged my way northward under 


mountain side, and just | e noon 


} 1} } 
nearly twenty years ago, Eben J iwkson 
and Hetty Buel had said good-by« 


I tied my horse to the fence and 
walked up the worn footpath to the 
ao Apparent no ¢ wa home 
Under this impression I knocked vehe- 
mently, by way of maki ‘ ind a 
weak, cracked ve leng red, 
“* Come ! The ( | ‘ W ndow, 
] rh sau V ] ) long 
before, crouched in old ec] cover- 
ed w calico, her ti s iving 
with 1 | il motion to ] a se 


had 
enuation a 
hard- 


snow-white 


worn to the extreme of 
face that 


featured, 


must alwavs have been 


and a few locks of 
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hair, straying from under the bandanna 





handkerchief of bright red and orange 

1 over her cap and under her 

1 to the old-world expression 

le figure. She was very deaf; 

scarcely could I make her comprehend 

that I wanted ee her grand-daughter; 

at last she understood, and asked me to 

sit down | H t) should come from 
school; and before long, a tall, thin fi 

ure opened the gate and came slowly up 


the path. 
I had a g l o 








that she wv 

been so in |] 

en. tnceebr ken 

frir ved ad c 

ou lin I ind per ve G ek 

yutl and nose; her upp 

lip and lon to acre W ll 

I 

with h head, | they gave 

a cer i } e expres 1 to the 

whole f id to the large thin-lipped 

mouth, fl firm in its lines. It is 

true, her | neither abundant, nor 
iti in ing threads of gray; 

her skin was freckled, sallow, and de- 

void of varying tint or freshness; her 

ficu o 1 spare; her hands red 

with hard < and her air a once 


very ] in my eyes, tho h 

I do i have thought so 
I hard; ¥ to approach the 

pal ¢ I had ec ( 1 with 

true 1 | ‘ I cut the 

matte out tro I 

t | i n and I 


a " , 1 { ' . 
ken as sho gave i 
Wi 1 she un 1 the 
wire el sliy 1 the 
ring off, and, bending her head, placed it 
reverent! n t rine-finger of her left 
J 


hand ;—brief, but potent ceremony ; and 


over without preface or comment, but 
over for all time. 
Still holding the chain, she off 


ered me 
a chair, and sat down herself,—a little 


paler, a little more grave, than on enter- 


died, Sir?” said she,—evider having 
le considered th act in her heart as 
a tact proba ly having he 1 Set 
Crane’s story of the Louisa Miles’s loss. 

I detailed my patient’s tale as briefly 


] 
epi le of Wailna caused a litt] flushing 


of lip and cheek, a little twisting of the 


i 
ring, as if it were not to be worn, after 
all | as I told of | sacred care of, 
the trinket for its giver’s sal and the 





not unwilline forsal ing of that island 


y the restless motion ] 1 away, 
and she listened quietly to the end; only 
once lifting her left hand to her lips, and 
resting her head on it for a moment, as I 
detailed the circumstances of his death, 
after pp! what was wat in his 
own § 1 the time f ] taking 
I n ¢ ne’s si p,; to ] r touching 
it the island, expressly to k him in 


— 
i=} 





d ently buried ot cow r r de- 
scriptions of the how and wl when 
the srandmotl who had been watch- 
ing us with the im] nt q ilousness 
of e, hobbled aer« the room to ask 
hat that ’ar« 1% i-talkin’ about 
Briefly and calmly, in the | long 


I wal 1 away to the door, biting my 
] I] for « ! 1 to the 
vy: but repl | her el in the 
cl 1 followed me to the gate 

Good day, S 1 she, offering me 
her hand,—and then slightly hesitating,— 





indmother is very old. I thank you, 


Sir! I thank you kindly 
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As 


house, 


chain 
and, | 
was 
that I 
it. 

Fi 
Simsb 


I 


we we 


wand 


Amours de Voyage. 


she 
I 
abo it h 


turned and went toward the 


saw the glitter of the Panama 


r thin and sallow throat, 


yy the’motion of her hands, that she 
twisting the same wire fastening 
sben Jackson had manufactured for 
e years after, last June, I went to 
iry with a gay picnic part This 
; cay | | 
Lizzy vas with m indeed, sh 
lly is now 
whed myself from the rest, after 
re fairly arranged for the day, and 
ed away alone to “ Miss Buel’s.” 


AMOURS DE 


Is it illusion ? or does there as 
Here, 


Does there a spirit we know not, thou 


I 
even yet, amid loss, changs 


Here to entice and confuse, té mpt 
Lives in the ex jui ite eTrace Ot the cé 

Haunts the rude masses of bi 
E’en in the turret fantastic surviving 

Een in the people itself? Is it il 
Is it illusion or not that attracteth the 


Brings him a dull 
Is it il 


Brings him with 


ird and d 


. 1 
usion or not that 


allure > Lue b 


vold to the 


rr 
Waar do the peoy ry, and wl 
Ack, and I know not at all. Yet 

I, who avoided i l, am f l 

I, who n ld] m , 

Put 1 my trust n | , 

Neve predict 1 Pa in n I 

New Jerusalem coming dk " ‘ j 
Right on the Place d t Concor 
Could in my soul of souls, this day, w 
One true tear for thee ; ‘ 








[ March, 


The house was closed, the path grassy, 


a sweetbrier bush had blown across the 


door, and was gay with blo s; all was 
still, dusty, desolate I could not be sat- 
fied with this T he m« -house was 
near as nv me ighbor ina ft oTrave- 
yard we ld ask me no curious questions ; 
I entere it there on the 





eward side,” near to the grave of “ Be- 
thia Jackson, wife of J Eb Jack 
son,” were two new stones, one dated but 
a year later than th | recordin: 
the deaths of “ Temp Buel, ag 
96,” and “ Hester Buel, aged 44.” 
VOYAGE. 
ied. ] 
irit from perfecter ages, 
, and corruption, abide ? 
th seek, though we find, comprehen t, 
and evade us, abide ? 
lumn disjointed and single, 
irlanded g iyly with vin 
that spr from the 1 
I 
ision or not ¢ 
pilgrim ‘Transalpir 
her to pry and to stare ? 
I irian stranger, 
brine him in arn to ft g ite 
) Er rAc!I 
3 t vernn oO 
" | yi he an 
X l it. 
I l 
t 
ne beheld a 
t out ol 
I, ne’ eless, let y it 
ith the G vl at th 2 ICU 
Roman republic ! 
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ASS, France, it is foully done! and you, my stupid old England,— 


h ago said nations must choose for themselves, you 


the You, who a twelvemont 
( ‘fere,—you, now, when a nation has chosen—— 

er ae , : 

will, of course, have announced the occas 

Told you the news of to-day; and although it was sligl 


Bve- When it proclaimed as a fact the Apollo was sold to a Yankee, 


itly in error 


ns 1 . ° . 1 * r . 
_ yu may believe when it tells you the French are at Civita Vecchia. 
1 * * 

the 


k I.—CriaupeE To Eustace. 


Dut 9 . ; ” . " . 
- “Dui tis, and “ dec 2,” no doubt, for the country to fall,—to 





~ 


Offer ’s blood an oblation to Freedom, : 





These, on the whole, I conjecture the Romans will follow, and I shall. 
5 »t rocks like impets Ocean may bli or, 

Q nd lu we open 0 r shell » imbibe our 

N l I nd ar e,1 I h purpo 

N ] 17 one, of cour nd a nobl we doubt not. 

» be and de l ‘ haps i e country to die; bu 

Un y we con lude the Roman on’t do it and I shan’t. 


Witt they fight? They say so. And will the French? I can hardly, 





H 1 Mor , at Sa iS l 
Hi l up hi . But the Virgin, the D hter of Roma, 
She |! ised laughed thee to the Dauchter of T 
S } ] } nst ee ! 

W I t \ t | ral 
st ] + 
\ ( lv p es, 

— , wr 


D l ati le anda le-h nderneath mx 


IV.—CLAupE TO EvusTACce. 


Now supposing the French or the Neapolitan soldier 
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(Where the family English are all to assemble for safi ty,) 
Am I prepared to lay down my life for the British female ? 


Really, who knows ? One has bowed and tall 





All the natural heat has es ape d of the chivalror 
Oh, one conformed, of course; but one doesn’t die for 1 manner 


l ue! 


Stab or shoot, or be shot, by way ol a ora 


elu attention. 








No, if it should 2 at all, it should be on the barri ides thers 
yuld I inean udine ever this ink) pa ifical finger, 
Sooner far should it be for this vapor of Italy’s freedom, 
Sooner far by the side of the damned and di ty plebeians 
Ah, for a child in the street I could strike: fo the full-blown lady— 


Somehow, Eustace, alas, I have not felt the vocation. 

Yet these people of course will expect, as of c e, my prot 
Vernon in radiant arms stand forth for the lov: ly Georgina 
And to appear, I suppose, were but con ; 
Truly I do not desire they should either be killed or offended 

Oh, and of cow e you will say, “ When the time comes, you will | 
Ah, but before it comes, am I to presume be ? 
What I cannot feel now, am I to suppose that I shall feel ? 
Am I not free to atte nd for the ripe and indubious instinct 
Am I forbid 


Is it the calling of man to surrender his knowledee and insig 


= 


11 . 
rand iawiul perception 


e For the mere venture of what may, perhaps, be the virtuous acti 





Must we, W lking Yer earth, 


liscernl 





i 
some plain visible task shall yet for our hand issigned u 
. 4 . 
Must we abandon the future for fear of omitting the present, 
: { 2% | I; 1] 1 
Quil our own lreside hopes at the alien Call of a neighbor, 


To the mere possible shadow of Deity offer the vi im ? 


And is all this, my friend, but a weak and ignobl 


Ig © repiing, 


Wholly unwi hy the head or the heart of Your Oy n Corr 


i 


V.—CLAuDE To Eustace. 


Yrs, we are fichting at last, it appears. This morning, as us 
Murray, as usual, in hand, I enter the Caffe Nuovo: 
Seating myself with a sense as it were of a change in the w r 


Not understanding, however, but t 


° 





And, for to-day is their day, of the Campid 
Caffc-latte ! I « to the waiter,—and Non c’ 2 la 





This is the answer he makes me, and this th on of al 

So I sit; and ti ily they seem to think ny one else mor 

Worthy than me of attention. I wait for my m 3 

Free to observe undistracted all sorts and sizes of perso 

Blendi ¥ Civili 1 and so li rin tral ( i , comin in, and 
Gulping in h h ill stand their ¢ —r lrawing 
Eagerly, jangling a sword on the teps, or jo 1 mu 

Slung to the shoulder behind. Th y are fewer, 1 ver, than usual, 
Much, and silenter far; and so I begin to i 


Something is really afloat. Ere I leave, the ( @ is ¢ 
Empty too the streets, in all its leneth the ( 
Empty, and empty I see to my right and left the Condot 


Twelve o'clock, on the Pincian Hill, with lots of Enolis! 
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So t aira f 1] 
Do W l nd he left « » P 
Ne} t ( V but th l onl — 


rACE. 
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VIL. 





2w20uTS de Voya ye. 


CLAUDE TO EUSTACE. 


So I have seen a man killed! An experience that, among oth 
Yes, I suppose I have; although I can h urdly be certai 
And in a court of justice could never declare I had seen it. 
But a man was killed, I am told, in a place where I saw 
Something; a man was killed, I am told lI saw s hing 
I was returning home from St. P M ’ 
Under my arm, I remember; had crossed the St. Angelo bridg¢ 
Moving towards the Condotti, had got to tl i I icade, wh 
Gradually, thinking still of St. Ps s, I be 
Of a sensation of movem nt opp ca 3 way 
(Such as one fancies may be in a s 1 when f the 
Coming and not yet come,—a sort of } } 
So I turned, and, 1 re lt 1, t 
Heading a crowd, it is plain, that is ¢ 1 tha ner 
Looking up, I s wind filled with | t P ’ 
Into which you rememl the Por St. A ers 
Since I passed, has thickened with « nd 1 
Crowd is coming, has turned, has s lt t barri i $ 
Here at my side. In the middle they di t ething. W 
Ha! bare swords in the air, held up! There to voi 
Pleading and hands putting back ; official, perhaps; | I 
Many, and bare in the air,—in the air! They l I 
Hewing, chopping! At what? In the air once mor 
Is it blood that’s on them? Yes, certainly 1 1! Of w 
Over whom is the cry of this furor of exul ? 
While they are skipping and s ni 1 dancing 
Swords and bayonet " I to the outskirts isk a 
Mercantile-seeming by stand Wi Ll] ] 
That w ry, 1 kes me answer, “ A P 
Th Ni ipo l my, and tl eX] I 
You didn’t id man? No;—I 
I was in black myself, and did I 
But a National Guard close 1 ( 
Broke his sword with slashi ‘ ud ) l t 
Passing away} the place N l 
Stooping | he | | 
You ) 1 ) I 
Whom s! I i H 
Quidnunes at M I 
If I ri i 
Word of t 1of a1 
Fin is sp > os ) 1 P 
Thought lL: l the | f fl ld ’Ni O 
Three o t live yi 
Some decla had, « n. 
Say they were only « ¢; a Priest, it j ly 
Stabb« la Na | ¢ l on tl ver) Pia i ( 1 
History, Rumor of Rumors, I | to t » deter e! 
But I am tl ikful to sa vernn » ha 


th to 
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Put it down; it has vanished, at least; the place is now peaceful. 


Through the Trastevere walking last night, at nine of the clock, I 
F d ler; I cros by the Isla idee 
so | he n t ts to the Ponte Rotto, and onwards 


X.—CLAUDE TO EUSTACE. 


ag on lax — Ss _ } ° 
IAM ; meantime, you think ; no doubt, you wo ild think so. 





ve, you say; with those letters, of course, you would say so. 











Amours de Voyage. 


I am in love, you declare. I think not so; yet I grant you 


Itisa pleasure, indeed, to converse with this girl. Oh, rare oift, 


Rare felicity, this! she can talk in a rational way, can 





Speak upon subjects that really ire matters of mind and of thinking, 


Yet in perfection retain her simplicity ; never, one moment, 
Never, however you urge it, however you tempt her, consents to 
Step from ideas and fancies and loving sensa 3 to those vain 
Conscious understandings that vex the minds of man-kind. 

No, though she talk, it is music; her fingers desert not the ke 
Song, th 1 hy ul hear in her sone the rticulate vocables soun 


Syllabled si and sweetly the words of melodious meaning. 


XI.—CLaAvupE To Eustace. 


An, let me look, let me watch, let me wait, unbiased, unprompted! 





>: 1 “a ee  eeeee 
Bid me not venture on aught that could a en 


Say not, Time flies, anc 





Drive me 1 out, ye ill angels with fiery swe , from my Eden, 


{| March, 


Waiting, | itehine. and loo! rx! J lo | ts own inspiratior 
Shall not a e, if a voice there must be, f , irs that environ 
Yea. from the cor Bus hea g ithou r | vled or effort 

} 7 ' 


XIT.—CiavupeE to Ecsta 


WHEREFORE and how I am certain, I hardly can tell; but it is so. 
She doesn’t like me, Eustace ; I think she never will like me. 


Is it my fa lt, as iti my misfortune, my way ire not he vays ? 
Is it my fault, that my habits and modes are dissimilar wholly ? 

*Tis not her fault, ’tis her nature, her vi ‘, to misapprel 1 them : 
"Tis not her fault, ’tis her beautiful nat , not even to vy me 


She 4 ya the! re I go; she moves,—I ) , not to > her. 





"Tisn’t | 


Ever p rs the audacious, the wilful, the vehement hero; 
| 





She has no rt for the timid, the sensitive - 1 for knowledge 





Knowledge, O ye gods h :pp 

Wherefore should they, either? Iam sure I do not desire it. 
Ah, and I | too, Eustace, she cares not a t le al it me! 

(Care about me, indeed! and do I really expect it ?) 

But my manner offends; my ways are wholly repugnant; 

Every word that I utter estranges, hurts, and repels ] 


Every moment of bliss that I gain, in her exquisite presence, 


Slowly, surely, withdraws her, removes her, and severs her from me 
Not that I care very much !—any way, I escape from the boy’s own 
, } } I . 


Folly, to which I am prone, of loving where it is easy. 


Yet, after all, my Eustace, I know but little about it. 


All I can say for myself, for present alike and for past, is, 
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Mary Trevellyn, Eustace, is certainly worth your acquaintance. 
You couldn’t come, I suppose, as far as Florence, to see her ? 


XIV.— Grorerya TREVELLYN TO LovIsA 


morrow we’re starting for Florence, 








l, you ma y ss, to ¢€ ip rom rep an terrors ; 
Papa to escort y 
hS 1a. and Geo vy to follow ar join us by Le chorn. 
—— Ah, what shall I rest ? I tremble in thinking! 
> 40 4 : ° . . A 
my ft Ings, ie end Ol NOT ind Of sorrow: 
I » abandon Papa and Ma 1 and my sisters ? 
t | i le¢ l if ] j { 
er! I y ) rel i r Ge na 


Mr. ( you must know, is behaving a little bit 
He and ] re great friends; but he really is too 


I t Ge > h LV hinge 
D ] » bring pec together 
I 1 _— . 
A A) re . ) ( T e! 
I rl e in tl ' old 
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A WELSH 


I nap been knocking 
as the phrase goes, for more months than 


I choose to mention, wl 


prese nting unmistakable sy1 ptoms of a 
coming state of collapse. I beean serious- 
ly to look about me { the means of re- 


plenishing it. Lu y; 


long for an opp 


ing, as I sat in th < of a coffee-room 
in Holborn, runni my eye over tl 
advertisement colum f the “ Time 
I met with or vyhich 7 1 novelty. 


said advert nent to the effect. t] 

a gentleman who « 1ed literary 

with business habits was required to edit 
& paper p ed in a town in South 


Wales; and it wer 1 to state, that ap- 
plication, person or by letter, might 
be made to the 7 prietor of the said 


journal at M , 
Th it I possess 
ture I was well e1 h assured; but 


for my “ busin habits,” perhaps tl 


condition t ] yey . I 
qul ys r ( my 
few remain more t 

suflicient, a | my landlady, t 





mining, th n, to a ime 
i I had it not, 


metropolis, and in due 


virtue, though 


the land of leeks, w h 





and seven and si nce 
por ket. 

A queer little W 
with an an lrogynous population,—or so 
it seemed to me, who had never 
beheld women wearing men’s hats and 
} 


coats, and men with head-coverings and 


other articles of apparel of a very am- 
biguous description. It chanced to be 
market-day when I arrived, so that I had 


a capital opportunity of observing the 


Musi 


MUSIK 


AL FESTIVAL. 





lation for whose edification my “ lit- 
erary tastes” were, I hoped, to be called 
into requisition. But at t very outset 
1 treme! s diffieul red me in the 
ia Nin out of « ( t] peo- 
ple I met | l s} I language 
t} to me v { mvsteri- 


ous ’ ’ Mr. 
Layard’s Nin h seulptur It was a 


n i, I | | dialect hich even 


{ who to t ! é born 

l t out paint nd spas- 

from thei | organs. 

I Y ially ol ‘ during a 

n ¢ ly man 

ng to ] ’ h old 

1 tender your , to some 

equally excited customer. It was disso- 
< 

nant e1 to eal I fancy it 


B | I ’ { ill 
s a ine 
( d,a 

l ] l brick 

] I nt w I n handing 
to hi that he iz nt} , {} nto a 
to passion, and « from 
tl i trowel a quant of mortar, 
which « lt othe Y ! e just 
as W § nine I out T ‘ e 
lr} I hrouch the p like 
mixture, ¢ la spl ( noe nd ourg- 
ling, w h, blending with the half-form- 
ed 1 i me that lar ever 
since kno is Welsh I this It my 
duty to advise the r ler never to 


lote to any descendants of 


Cadwallader, who are peculiarly sensi- 


tive on the s ibj ct, and so hot blooded, 


that it is not at all unlikely the injudi- 
cious story-teller might be deprived of 


any future opportunity of insulting the 
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Ap-Shenkins, the Ap-Joneses, and the 
race of very irascible Taffys in gen- 
eral. 

I had, however, little time to study 
either language or character; so, after a 
plain dinner at the Merlin’s Head, the 
chief inn of the place, I set out for the 
purpose of seeing the newspaper propri- 
etor. Fortified by a letter of introduc- 
tion and some testimonials, I entered his 
shop,—he was a bookseller and stationer, 
—and inquired for Mr. F——. 

“'That’s my name,” said a red-faced 
man behind the counter. I handed him 
the introductory note, he glanced at it 
and the it me, thrust it into his waist- 


coat pocket, and, 


is soon as he had 


served the customer with whom he was 
engaged, led the way into a little room 
adjoining the place of business. 

Mr. F—— owned the newspaper; 
but, as he never ventured in a literary 
way beyond reading proofs of advertise- 
ments, | 


e was compelled to employ an 
editor to do the leaders, select from the 
exchanges, prepare the local news, and 
get up the reporting. He was, however, 
a practical printer, and, in the main, a 
good fellow After looking at my testi- 


monials and as 


ing a few questions, my 
services were accepted, and I was duly 
installed as editor of the “ M—— Bea- 
con,” a small, but rather influential county 
sheet. I ought to observe, that, as it cir- 
culated chiefly in places where English 
was generally spoken, my ignorance of 
Welsh was of but little importance, es- 
pecially as the foreman of the printing- 
office was a Cambrian, who could correct 
any errors I might make in: Taffy’s or- 
thography, which, prodigal as it is of con- 
sonants and penurious of vowels, and, as 
it regards pronunciation, embarrassing to 
the last degree, might drive Elihu Bur- 
ritt back to his smithy in an agony of 
despair. 

Thus assisted, I got on tolerably well, 
though at first I made some awful mis- 
takes in the names of places mentioned 
by witnesses in courts of justice and 
elsewhere. For instance, at the assizes, 
a man swore that he resided at a place 

VOL. I. 35 


which he pronounced Monothosluin, and 
so I spelt it in my report. * Cot pless 
me, Sur!—sure inteed, and you have 
not spelt hur right,” remarked Mr. Mor- 
gan, the foreman; and for my edifica- 
tion he set it up thus,—Mynyddysllwyn. 
I almost turned my tongue into a cork- 
‘rew, trying to speak the word as he 


did, and I fairly gave up in despair. 


After that, I made it a rule, when I did 
not know how to spell some unpro- 
nounceable word, to huddle a number 
of consonants together in most admired 
disorder, and I was then usually nearer 
correctness than if I had orthographized 
by ear. 

I had been installed in the editorial 
chair some six months when Mr. F—— 
informed me it was necessary I should 
visit Abergavenny, a town some twenty- 
five miles distant, for the purpose of 
reporting the proceedings at the Cym- 
REIGGDDYON. 

“ And what the deuse is that?” I in- 
quired. 

I learned that it was a Triennial Mu- 
sical Festival, so called,—at which all the 
musical talent of Wales would be pres- 
ent; in short, that it was a very grand 
occasion indeed, would be patronized by 
the aristocracy of the Principality, and 
full reports of each of the three days’ 
proceedings were absolutely necessary. 
Here again the Welsh difficulty start- 


ed up; but as the Cymreiggddyon would 


be quite a novelty, I determined to 


trust to Chance and Circumstance,—two 





lies of mine who have gallantly aided 
me in many a tough battle of literary 
life. 

Remembering the words of Goldsmith, 

“The young noble who is whirled 
through Europe in his chariot sees soci- 
ety at a peculiar elevation, and draws 
conclusions widely different from him 
who makes the grand tour on foot,” I 
determined to make my way to Aber- 
gavenny either by means of my own 
legs or through the chance aid of those 
of a Welsh pony. So, one bright morn- 
ing, with stick in hand, knapsack on 
shoulder, and a wandering artist for 
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a companion, I started for the iron dis- 
trict, as that part of Wales is termed. 
Wildly romantic were the roads we 
traversed; and after having threaded 
many a glen, leaped frequent torrents, 
ascended and descended mountains with 
impossible names, and plodded wearily 
across dreary moors, glad enough were 
we to observe, in the less thinly scat- 
tered cottages, indications of a town. 
The clouds had been gathering omi- 
nously during the latter half of our long 
day of travel,—and as the sun set blood- 
red behind a heavy bank of vapor, it 
cast lurid reflections on large bodies of 
dense mist, which sailed heavily athwart 
the crests of the mountains, with low, 
ragged, trailing edges, that were too 
surely the precursors of a storm. Just 
before the orb finally disappeared, its 
slant rays streamed through some dark 
purple bars on the horizon’s verge, and 
for an instant tinged the opposite dis- 
tant mountains with strange supernat- 
ural hues. The Blorenge and the Su- 
gar Loaf glowed like huge carbuncles, 
while the pale green light which bathed 
their bases gleamed faintly like a set- 
ting of aqua-marina. My artist com- 


y fell into profes- 


panion incontinent 
sional raptures, and raved of “ effect,” 
and “Turner,” and “ Ruskin,” heedless 
of my advice that he had better hasten 


onward, lest night should overtake us 





in that wild region, where she« p-tracks, 
scarcely visible even by daylight, were 
our sole guides. At length, however, I 
managed to start him, ard on we stalked, 
the decreasing twilight and the distant 
reverberations of thunder among the 
mountains hastening our steps, until 
they became almost a trot. 

But soon the trot declined once more 
into a walk, and a slow one too,—for we 
entered a gloomy pass or gorge, whose 
rocky walls on either side effectually ex- 
cluded what little light yet lingered in 
the sky. Cautiously picking our way, 
we slowly travelled on, until at length 


we became sensible of a faint red flush 


in the narrow strip of sky overhead. 


It seemed as though the sun had just 


wheeled back to give a forgotten mes- 
sage to some starry-night-watcher,—or so 
my companion intimated. But, unfortu- 
nately for his theory, the dull red glare 
above us, which every moment deepened 
in intensity, was evidently the reflection 
of earthly, not heavenly fire. I had 
seen too many conflagrations to doubt 
that for an instant. Presently a dull, 
confused sound fell on our ears, and at 
a sudden turn round an angle of our 
mountain road we stood speechless as 
we gazed on a spectacle which Mil- 
ton might have conceived and Martin 
painted. 

‘ Far other light than that of day there shone 
; ; 


rs entering Pada 





murmured the artist, as he gazed on 
the strange scene. And strange indeed 
was it to our startled eyes. Ve stood 
on the end and summit of a mountain 
spur, some two thousand feet above the 
valley, or rather basin, below, from the 
centre of which burst forth a thousand 
fires, whose dull roar—dulled by dis- 
tance—was like “the noise of the sea 
on an iron-bound shore.” The extent 
of space « overed by those strange, fierce 
fires must have amounted to many acres, 
—in fict, did so, as we afterwards as- 
certained,—and the effect produced by 
them may be partially imagined when it 
is remembered that these flames were 
of all hues, from rich ruby-red, to the 
pale lurid light of burning sulphur. 
Fancy all the gems of Aladdin’s Palace 
or Sinbad’s Valley in fierce flashin 
combustion, immensely magnified, an 
you may form some faint idea of the 
scene in that Welsh valley. 

Stretching out, like spokes of a gigan- 
tic wheel, from their fiery centre, were 
huge embankments, like those of Titanic 
railways, whose summits and sides, es- 
pecially towards their extremities, glow- 
ed in patches with all the hues of the 
rainbow. As I gazed wonderingly on 
one of these,—a real mountain of light, 
far surpassing the Koh-i-Noor,—I ob- 
served a dark figure gliding along its 
summit, pushing something before it, like 
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a black imp conve ying an unfortunate 
soul from one part of Tophet to another. 
At the extremity of the ridge the imp 
stopped, and suddenly there shot down 
the steep, not a tortured ghost, but a 
shower of radiant gems even more bril- 
liant than those to which I have already 
referred. 

“ What, in the name of all that’s won- 


derful, is that 


2” said my friend, Mr. 
Vandyke Brown; and I was also trying 
to account for the phenomena, when a 
voice close to my ear—a voice which I 
was certain belonged neither to Mr. 
B. nor myself uttered the mysterious 
word. 
“ Sl-aa-c!” 
I looked ro ind, and, sure ¢€ nough, there 


stood a being who might very easily be 





mistaken for a new arrival from the bot- 
tomless pit Such. however, it was evi- 
dent he was not. Though he was black 


enough, in ill conse ien eS, he h aud neither 
horns, hoof, nor tail, and he was redolent 
rather of ’bacco than brimstone ; a queer 
old h it. in the band of whi h was stuc k 
an unlighted candle, covered a mass of 


matted red hair; his eyes were glaring 
and rimmed with red; and there was a 
gash in his face where his mouth should 
have been A loose flannel shirt, which 
had once been red, a pair of indescrib- 
able trowsers and thick-soled shoes, 
completed his dress,—an attire which 
I at once recognized as that common 
among the coal-miners of the district. 

“’Deed and truth, Sur, they is cinder- 
] 


heaps and slag from the iron-works, Sur; 


and yon is Merthvr-Tydvil, sure.” 


Piloted by our dusky guide,—not ex- 


actly, thouch, like Campbell's " Morning 
brought by Night,”—we soon reached the 
town,—which is named after a young 
lady of legendary times named Tydfil, 
a Christian martyr, of which Merthyr- 
Tydvil is a corruption,—and made the 
best of our way to the Bush Inn, where 
we treated our sable friend to some cwrw 
dach,—Anglicé, strong ale; and after a 
hearty supper of Welsh rabbit, which 
Tom Ingoldsby calls a “bunny without 


any bones,” and “ custard with mustard,” 


—which, as made in the Principality, it 
much resembles,—I took a stroll through 
the town. It was a dull-looking place 
enough, and as dirty as dull ; every house 
was built with dingy gray stones, without 
any reference whatever to cleanliness or 
ventilation ; and as to the civilization of 
the inhabitants, I saw enough to con- 
vince me, that, to see real barbarism, 
of Great Britain called Wales. It was 


eight in the evening, and the day-lal Oor- 


an Englishman need only visit that part 


ers at the furnaces had just left work. 
The doors of all the cottages were open 
and, as I passed them, in almost every 
one was to be seen a pe rfectly naked 
stalwart man rubbing himself down with 
a dirty rough towel, while his wife and 
grown-up daughters or sisters, almost as 
nude and filthy as himself, stood listlessly 
by, or prepared his supper. 

Glad to escape from such disgusting 
objects, I hurried back to the Bush and 
to bed. But not to rest, though; for dur- 


+ th 


ing that long, miseral 





g le night, the eternal 
rattle of machinery, clattering of ham- 
mers, whirling of huge wheels, and roar- 
ing of blast-furnaces completely murder- 
ed sleep. Never, for one instant, did 
these sounds cease, nor do they, it is 
said, the long year through; for if any 
accident happens at one of the five great 
iron-works, there are four others 


rest not day nor night. Littl 





e, however. 
is this heeded by the peopl of Me rthy Ps 
they are lulled to repose by the clatter 
of iron bars and the thumping of trip 
hammers, but are instantaneously awa 
ened by the briefest intervals of silence 

Glad enough was I, the next morning 


early, to cross an ink-black stream and 


leave the town, and pleasant was it to 
breathe the free, fresh mountain air, aft 
inhaling the foul smoke of the iron-works. 


Towards the close of the afternoon, after 


a delightful walk, a great portion of it 
on the banks of the picturesque river 
Usk, we came in sight of Abergavenny, 
where the Cymreiggddyon was to be 
held. 

The first of the glorious three days 


was duly ushered in with the firing of 
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cannon, ringing of bells, and all kinds of 
extravagant jubilation. It wasn’t quite 
as noisy as a Fourth of July, but much 
more discordant. Strings of flags were 
suspended across the streets,—flags with 


harps of all sorts and sizes displayed 


thereon, — flags with Welsh mottoes, 
English mottoes, Scotch mottoes, and no 
mottoes at all. In front of the Town 


Hall was almost an acre of transparent 
painting,—meant, that is, to be so after 
dark, but mournfully opaque and picto- 
rially mysterious in the full glare of sun- 
shine. As far as I could make it out, it 
was the full-length portrait—taken from 
life, no Welsh 
Bard. He was depicted as a baldheaded, 


doubt—of an Ancient 
elderly gentleman, with upturned eyes, 
apparently regarding with reverence a 
hole in an Indian-ink cloud through 
which slanted a gamboge sunbeam, and 
having a white beard, which streamed like 
a (horse-hair) “meteor on the troubled 
air.” This venerable minstrel was seat- 
ed on a cairn of rude stones, his white 
robe clasped at his throat and round his 
waist by golden brooches, and with a 
harp, shaped like that of David in old 
Bible illustrations, resting on the sward 
before him. In the 
Druidical 


and the 


background were 


some remains, by way of au- 


dience ; whole was surrounded 
by a botanical border, consisting of leeks, 
oak-leaves, laurel, and mistletoe, which 
had a very rare and agreeable effect. 
Nor were these hieroglyphical decora- 
tions without a deep meaning to a Cam- 
brian ; for while the oak-leaf typified the 
durability of Welsh minstrelsy, the mis- 
tletoe its mysterious origin, and the laurel 
its reward, the national leek was pleas- 
antly suggestive of its usual culinary 
companions, Welsh mutton and toasted 
cheese. 

Wales, almost 


every public matter is provocative of a 


As in America, so in 
procession, and the proceedings of the 
No doubt, 


it was to the eyes of the many, who from 


Festival commenced with one. 


scores of miles round had travelled to 
witness it, a very imposing and serious 


Jemonstration; but anything more ridicu- 
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lously amusing it was never my good for- 
tune tosee. I had, however, to keep all 
my fun to myself, for Welshmen are not 
to be trifled with. Any one who wishes 
to be convinced of this need only walk 
into a Welsh village, singing the old 


child-doggerel of 


* Taffy 


Taffy came to my house and st 


was a Welshman, Taffy was a tl 





of beef,”’ etc., 


and, my life on it, he will not leave it with- 
out striking proofs of Welsh sensitiveness, 
and voluble illustrations of some Jenny 
Jones’s displeasure. By no means in- 
clined to subject myself to such incon- 
venient experiences, I prudently kept my 
eyes wide open and my mouth shut,—or 
if I spoke, I merely asked questions, by 
which means I acquired necessary infor- 


mation an eratified 


1 passed off for a 
stranger and an admiring spectator. 
All the resources of the town and its 
neighborhood, and indeed of the county 
itself, had to give due 


been exhausted 


effect to the parade, of which I regret to 
say that I cannot hope to give any ade- 
description. All the 


ments of processions were to be 


quate usual ele- 


seen. 


Bands of music,—there were at least 


a dozen of them, all playing different 


pieces at one and the same moment. 
which had a somewhat distracting effect 
on those sensitively-eared people who 
weakly prefer one air at a time and do 
not appreciate tuneful tornadoes. As 
the procession went by at a brisk pace, 


it was curious enough to notice how the 
last wailing notes of “ A noble race was 
Shenkin,” played by a band in advance, 
blended with the brisk music of “ My 
name’s David Price, and I’m come from 
Llangollen,” performed by a company 
in the rear. In fact, it was a genuine 
Welsh musical medley, and the daring 
genius who would have occupied himself 
in “untwisting all the links which tied 
its hidden soul of harmony,” would have 
had about as difficult and distressing a 
task as he who tried to make ropes out 
of sea-sand. 


Of course, these bands were made up 
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of divers mstruments, but the national 
harp was head and chief of them all, as 
might naturally have been expected in 
such a place and at such atime. There 
were harps of all sorts and shapes ; some 
of the Welsh urchins had even Jews- 
harps between their teeth. There were 
Irish harps, English harps, and Welsh 
harps. There was no Caledonian harp, 
though ; but a remarkably dirty fellow in 
the procession seemed to be making up 
for the lack of one stringed instrument 
by bringing another,—the Scotch fiddle ! 
—on which he perpetually played the 
tune of “ God bless the gude Duke of 
Argyle!” There were harps with one, 
two, and three sets of strings,—harps with 
gold strings, silver strings, brass strings,— 
strings of cat-gut and brass,—strings red, 


and brown, and white. I looked sharp 


for the “harp of a thousand strings,” 
but it was nowhere to be seen; and sur- 


mising that such is only played on by 


the spirits of just men made perfect, I 
ceased to search further for it in that 
procession ,— for though the men compos- 
ing it might be just enough, they were 
evidently a long way from perfection. 
And when it is remembered that all 
these harps were twang-twanging away 
furiously, and that their strings were be- 
ing swept over with no Bochsa fingers, 
few will wonder that I longed for cotton- 
wool, and blessed the memory of Paga- 
nini, who had only one string to his bow. 

Harps, however, would be of little 
value, were there no bards to sing and 
Walter Scott was 


decidedly wrong, when, speaking of his 


no minstrels to play. 


minstrel, he says, 
* The last of all the bards was he.”’ 


Nonsense! I saw at least fifty in that 
procession,—regular, legitimate bards,— 
each one having a bardic bald pate, a 
long white bardic beard, flowing bardic 
robes, bardic sandals, a bardic harp in 
his hand, and an ancient bardic name. 
There was Bard Alaw, Bard Llewellyn, 
Bard Ap-Tudor, Bard Llyyddmunndd- 


ggynn, (pronounce it, if you can, Read- 





»—I can’t,) and I am afraid to say how 


many more, in face of the high poetical 
authority I have just cited and refuted. 
Talk of the age of poetry having passed 
away, when three-score and ten bards 
can be seen at one time in a little 
Welsh town! These men of genius 
were headed by Bard Alaw, whose un- 
poetical name, I almost hesitate to write 
it, was Williams,—Taliesin Williams,— 
the Welsh given name alone redeeming it 
from obs« urity. I found, too, to my dis- 
enchantment, that all the other bards 
were Joneses and Morgans, Pryces and 
Robertses, when they were met in every- 
day life, before and after these festivals ; 
and that they kept shops, and carried 
on mechanical trades. Only fancy Bard 
Ap-Tudor shaving you, or Bard Llyynn- 
ssllumpllyynn measuring you for a new 
pair of trowsers! 

After the bards and minstrels came 
the gentry of the county, the clergy, 


and di 





inguished strangers, before and 
behind whom banners floated and flags 
streamed. On many of these banners 
were fancy portraits of Saint David, the 
Patron Saint of Wales, always with a 
harp in his hand. But the Saint must 
have had a singularly varied expres- 
sion of countenance, or else his portrait- 
painters must have been mere block- 
heads, for no two of their productions 
were alike. I saw smiling Davids, 
frowning Davids, mild Davids, and fero- 
cious Davids,—Davids with oblique eyes, 
red noses, and cavernous mouths,—and 
Davids as blind as bats, or with great 
goggle-orbs, aquiline nasal organs, blue 
at the tips, and lips made for a lisp. 
One David had a brown Welsh wig on 
his head, and was anachronistically at- 
tired in a snuff-colored coat, black small- 
clothes, gray, coarse, worsted stockings, 
high-low boots, with buckles, and he wore 
on his head a three-cornered hat, and 
used spectacles as big as tea-saucers. 
On my remarking to a bystander, that 
Iwas not aware knee-breeches were 
worn in the time of the ancient kings, 
I was condescendingly informed that this 
David was not the celebrated Monarch- 
Minstrel, but a Mr. Pryce David, the 
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founder of the Cymreiggddyon Society. 
But the most amusing David was one 
depicted on a banner carried in front 
of a company of barbers belonging to 
the order of Odd Fellows. In that mag- 
nificent work of art David was repre- 
sented bewailing the death of Absalom, 
that unhappy young man being seen 
hanging by his hair from a tree. Out 
of the mouth of David issued a scroll, 
m which was inscribed the following 
yuching verse :— 
‘‘Oh, Absalom ! Oh, Absalom ! 
Oh, Absalom, my son ! 
If thou hadst worn a good Welsh wig, 

Thou hadst not been undone !” 

It was with no little trouble that I el- 
bowed my way into the great temporary 
hall where the exercises were to be held : 
but by dint of much pressing forward, I 
at length reached the reporters’ bench. 
Directly in front was a raised platform, 
and on two sides of the tent galleries had 
been erected for the bards and orators. 
On the platform table were arranged 
prizes to be given for the best playing, 
singing, and speaking,—and also for ar- 
Welsh manufacture, 
such as plaids, flannels, and the like. <A 


large velvet and gilded chair was placed 


ticles of domestic 


on a dais for the president, and on either 
side of this, seats for ladies and visitors. 
In a very short time every corner of the 
spacious area was crammed. 

And a pretty and a cheerful spectacle 
was presented wherever the eye turned. 
As in almost all other gatherings of the 
kind, the fair sex were greatly in the 
majority; and during the interval which 
elapsed between the opening of the doors 
and the beginning of business, the clat- 
ter of female tongues was prodigious. 
The sex generally are voluble when in 
crowds; but as for Welsh women, their 
loquacity was far beyond anything of 
the kind I had ever conceived of. And 
there were some wonderfully handsome 
specimens of girlhood, womanhood, and 
matronhood among that great gathering; 
though I am compelled to admit that in 
Wales beauty forms the exception, rather 
than the rule. 
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But the bards are in their places,—the 
front rows of either gallery; the presi- 
dent has taken his seat; the leading 
ladies of the county are in their chairs; 
and while the large audience are settling 
down into their places, let us glance at 
two or three of the celebrities present. 

On the foremost seat, to the right of the 
chairman, sits a lady who is evidently a 
somebody, since all the gentlemen, on en- 
tering, pay her especial respect. She is 
rather past the middle age, but has worn 
well; her eye is still bright, her cheek 


fresh-colored, and her skin smooth. Evi- 
dently she takes much interest in the 
proceedings,—and little wonder,—for it 


is mainly owing to her exertions that the 
Festival has not become one of the things 
that were. Her name? You may see it 
embroidered in dahlias on yonder broad 
strip of white cotton, stretching across 
the breadth of the hall, nearly over her 


These 


and words, GWENNEN GWENT, or “ The 


head. blossoms form the letters 
3ee of Gwent,”—Gwent being the an- 
cient name of that portion of Glamor- 
gan. The title is apt enough; for Lady 
Hall—that 


is proverbially one of the busiest of her 


is her matter-of-fact name— 


sex in all that relates to the welfare of 
her poorer neighbors. She is wife of 
Sir Benjamin Hall, member of Parlia- 
ment for the largest parish in London, 


St. Mary-le-bone, and whose county resi- 


dence is at Llanover Court, near Aber- 
gavenny. ‘That tall, aristocratic man 
near her is her husband; but he looks 
somewhat out of place there. As a 


member of the House of Commons, he 
is prominent; but evidently his present 
position is not at all to his taste. 

On the left of the chairman is another 
lady, whose name is well known in litera- 
She is not Welsh by birth, 


though she is so by marriage,—she being 


ry circles. 


united to one of the great iron-masters. 
She has a large face, open and cheerful- 
The forehead 
is broad and white,—the eyes dark and 


looking, if not handsome. 
lustrous. Formerly she was known to 
the reading world as Lady Charlotte 
Lindsay ; now she is Lady Charlotte 








il- 
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Guest; a woman than whom very few 
archeologists are better acquainted with 
the Welsh language and its ancient lit- 
erature. She is the author of that very 
learned work, “The Mabinogion,” a col- 
lection of early Welsh legends. This 
book was printed a few years since by 
the pale-faced, intelligent-looking man 
who is standing behind her chair,—Mr. 
Rees,—a printer in an obscure Welsh 
hamlet, named Llandovery. He has, 
with perfect propriety, been termed the 
Welsh Elzevir; and certainly a finer spe- 
cimen of typography than that furnished 
by the “Mabinogion” can scarcely be 
produced. 

The chairman is a pompous old no- 
body. Him I need not describe. The 
presiding and directing spirit of the place 
is a tall, slender gentleman with snow- 
white hair, dark, flashing eyes, and a 
graceful bearing; it is the Rev. Thomas 
Price, or, as his Welsh title has it, Car- 
nuhanawe. He is a thorough believer 
in the ultra-excellence of everything 
Welsh—Welsh music, Welsh flannels, 
Welsh scenery, Welsh mutton; and so far 
as regards the latter, 1 am quite of his 
opinion. After a very animated speech, 


he directs the competitors on the triple 





harp to stand forward and begin a har- 


monious contest. 


There are three,—an old blind man, 


rirl some fourteen 


a@ young man, and a 





years of age. Every one cheers the latter 
lustily, and “ wishes she may get 
do I, of course; and I listen 
interest as Miss Winifred Jenkins com- 

wnees her »rformance hi she doe 
mences h performance, Which she does 
without blush or hesitation, and with quite 
an I-know-all-about-it sort of air. I for- 
get the particular piece the young lady 
played; but upon it she extemporized 
so many variations, that long before she 
came to an ending I had lost all remem- 
brance of the text from which she had 
deduced her melodious sermon. There 


was, I thought, more mechanical tact 





than expression in her performance, but 





it was enthusiasticall applauded for all 








that; and with an awkward curtsy—much 


like Sydney Smith’s little servant-maid 





Bunch’s “ bobbing to the centre of the 
earth” —the red-cheeked little harpist 
vanished. 

Next came the young man; but sev- 
eral of the harp-strings at once snapped 
in consequence of his fierce fingering, 
and he broke down amidst howls of gut- 
tural disapprobation. So far as compe- 
tition was concerned, he was, in sporting 
parlance, nowhere ! 

The old blind gentleman followed, and 
I do not think that I ever witnessed a 
more melancholy spectacle. Apollo play- 
ing on his stringed instrument presents a 
very graceful appearance; but fancy a 
Welsh Orpheus with a face all seamed 
and scarred by smallpox,—a short, fiery 
button in the middle of his countenance, 
serving for a nose,—a mouth awry and 
toothless, —- and two long, dirty, bony 
hands, with claw-like fingers tipped with 
dark crescents,—and I do not think the 
picture will be a pleasant one. If the 
horrible-looking old fellow had concealed 
his ghastly eyes by colored glasses, the ef- 
fect would not have been so disagreeable ; 
but it was absolutely frightful to see him 
rolling his head, as he played, and every 
now and then staring with the whites of 
his eyes full in the faces of his unseen 
audience. At length, greatly to my re- 
lief, he gave the last decisive twang, and 
was led away by his wife. It is almost 
needless to say that the musical “ Bunch” 
took the prize. 

“ Penillionn Singing” was the next at- 


traction. This was something like an 


old English madrigal done into Welsh, 
and, as a specimen of vocalization, pleas- 
ing enough,—as pleasing, hat is, as 
Welsh singing can be to an E 

but how different from the soft, liquid 


Italian trillings, the flexible English war- 


nelish ear: 





blings, the melodious ball ids of Scot- 
land, or the rollicking songs of Ireland! 
There was only one of the many singers 
I heard at the Festival who at all charmed 
me, and that was a little vocalist of much 
repute in-Southern Wales for her bird- 
like voice and brilliancy of execution. 
Her professional name was pretty enough, 
‘he Little 
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Nightingale of Glamorgan.” Her render- 
ings of some simple Welsh melodies were 
delicious; they as far excelled the out- 
pourings of the other singers as the com- 
positions of Mendelssohn or Bellini sur- 
} I have 
heard Chinese singing, and have come 
to the conclusion, that, next to it, Welsh 
prize-vocalism is the most ear-dis 


pass a midnight feline concert. 


tracting 
thing imaginable. 

So it went on; Welsh, Welsh, Welsh, 
nothing but Welsh, j 
sick of it. Then, the singing part of the 


until I was heartily 
performance being concluded, the bardic 
portion of the business commenced. It 


was conducted in this manner : 


The names of several subjects were 
written on separate slips of paper, and 
these being placed in a box, each bard 


took one folded up 


preparation was expected to extempo- 


and with but brief 


rize a poem on the theme he had drawn. 


The 


to me this part ot the proceedit os 


contest spt edily commenced, and 
was 
far and away the most entertaining. 
Of course, being, as I said, ignorant of 
the language, I could not understand the 
matter of the improvisations; but as for 
the manner, just imagine a mad North 
American Indian, a howling and dancing 
Dervise, an excited Shaker, a violent 
case of fever-and-ague, a New York auc- 
tioneer, and a pugilist of the Tom Hyer 
school, all fused together, and you may 
form some faint idea of a Welsh bard in 
the agony of inspiration. Such roaring, 


x tists 


such eye-rolling, such thumping 
and stamping of feet, such joint-dislocat- 
ing action of the arms, such gyrations of 
the head, such spasmodic je rkings-out of 
Britons, I 


never heard before, and fervently pray 


the language of the ancient 


that I never may again. And, let it be 
remembered, the F 


rot sque <¢ ostume ol 


the bard wonderfully heightened the ef- 
fect. His lone beard, 


came matted with the saliva which 


made of tow, be- 
ran 
down upon it from the corners of his 
mouth; his make-believe bald. scalp was 
accidentally wiped to one side, as he 


mopped away the perspiration from his 


forehead with a red cotton handkerchief; 
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and a nail in the gallery tront catching 
fren- 
indicated 
a solution of continuity, and exposed a 


his ancient robe, in a moment of 


zy, a fearful rending sound 


modern blue unbardie pair of breeches 





with bright brass buttons beneath,—an 


incident in keeping with the sham nature 
mortal 


of all the proceedings. For a 


half hour this exhibition lasted, and 
when the impassioned speaker sat down, 
panting and perspiring, the multitude 


stamped, clapped, and hallooed, and went 
into such paroxysms of frenzy, that Bed- 
lam broke loose could alone be compared 


with it. 


During the three days the Festival 


lasted, such scenes as I have described 


were repeated,—the changes be- 


nly 
ing in the persons of the singers and 
spouters. Glad enough was I when all 


was over, and my occupation as re- 
that least. 


With the aid of a Welsh friend I man- 


porter gone, for time at 


a highly florid report of 


aged t 


the proceedings, which occupied no less 


Snes 


speakers 


» make 


eight columns of the 
Beacon.” As 


were only too glad to give me, 


than 
several of th 
sub rosé, 
copies of their speeches in their native 
language, and as none knew of that fact 
but ourselves, I gained no little reputation 
The 
result of this was, that presents ol Welsh 
Bibles, 


phies, and the like, by the score, were 


as an accomplished Welsh scholar. 


hymn-books, histories, topogra- 


forwarded to me,—some out of respect 
for my talents as a great Welsh linguist, 
others for 


review in the newspaper. I 


Was ne ither born to such greatness, nor 


did I 


thrust on me; so also were sundry joints 


ever achieve it; it was literally 
of the delicious Liliputian Welsh mut- 
latter I 
say I thoroughly understood, appreciated, 
The 


confess, I 


ton, which am not ashamed to 


and digested. ancient /itter-ature, 


I am sorry to sold as waste 
paper, at so much per pound; but to show 
that some lingering regard for at least 
two of Cambria’s institutions yet reigns 
in this —— bosom, I am just about to 
begin upon a Welsh rabbit, and wash it 


down with a pitcher of cwrw dach. 
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CORNUCOPIA. 
THERE’S a lodger lives on the first floor, 
(My lodgings are up in the garret,) 
At night and at morn he taketh a horn 
And ecalleth his neighbors to share it,— 
A horn so long, and a horn so strong, 


I wonder how they can bear it. 


I don’t mean to say that he drinks, 
For that were a joke or a scandal ; 

But, every one knows it, he night and day blows it ;— 
I wish he’d blow out like a candle! 

His horn is so long, and he blows it so strong, 


He would make Handel fly off the handle. 


By taking a horn I don’t hint 
That he swigs either rum, gin, or whiskey ; 
It’s we who drink in his din worse than gin, 
His strains that attempt to be frisky, 
But are grievously sad.—A donkey, I add, 


“Sip” 
Is as musical, bray 





us key. 
It’s a puzzle to know what he’s at; 
I could pity him, if it were madness: 
I never yet knew him to play a tune through, 
And it gives me more anger than sadness 
To hear his horn stutter and stammer to utter 


Its various abortions of badness. 


At his wide open window he stands, 
Overlooking his bit of a garden; 
One can see the great ass at one end of his brass 


Blaring out, never asking your pardon: 
a . ] 





This terrible blurting he thinks is not hurting, 


‘* - aaa 
As long as his own ear-drums harden. 


He thinks, I’ve no doubt, it is sweet, 
While thus Time and Tune he is flaying; 

The little house-sparrows feel all through their marrows 
The jar and the fuss of his playing,— 


| shal 


Nan 


l 


The windows al 





cv, the babies all waking, 
The very dogs howling and baying. 

One note out of twenty he hits, 
And, cheered, blows pianos like forte S. 

His time is his own. He goes sounding alone, 
(A sort of Columbus or Cortés,) 

On a perilous ocean, without any notion 


Whereabouts in the dim deep his port is. 
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Like a man late from club, he has lost 
His key, and around stumbles moping, 

Touching this, trying that, now a sharp, now a flat, 
Till he strikes on the note he is hoping, 

And a terrible blare at the end of the air 


Shows he’s got through at last with his groping. 


There,—he’s finished,—at least, for a while ; 
He is tired, or come to his senses ; 

And out of his horn shakes the drops that were borne 
3y the winds of his musical frenzies. 

There’s a rest, thank our stars, of ninety-nine bars, 
Ere the tempest of sound recommences. 


When all the bad players are sent 


Where all their false notes are protested, 
I am sure that Old Nick will play him a trick, 
When his bad trump and he are arrested, 


And down in the regions of Discord’s own legions 


His head with two French horns be crested. 


MY JOURNAL TO 


March, 1855. 

Or all the letters of condolence I have 
received since my misfortune, yours has 
consoled me most. It surprises me, I 
confess, that a far-away cousin—of whom 
I only remember that she had the sweet- 
est of earthly smiles—should know better 
how to reach the heart of my grief and 
soothe it into peace, than any nearest of 
lin or oldest of friends. Sut so it has 
been, and therefore I feel that your more 
intimate acquaintance would be some- 
thing to interest me and keep my heart 
above despair. 

My sister Catalina, my devoted nurse, 
says I must snatch at anything likely to 
do that, as a drowning man catches at 
straws, or I shall be overwhelmed by this 
calamity. But is it not too late? Am I 
not overwhelmed ? I feel that life is a 
revolting subject of contemplation in my 
circumstances, a poor thing to look for- 
ward to. Death itself looks pleasanter. 


MY COUSIN MARY. 


Call up to your mind what I was, and 
what my circumstances were. I was 
healthy and strong. I could run, and 
wrestle, and breast strong winds, and 
cleave rough waters, and climb steep 
hills,—things I shall henceforth be able 
only to remember,—yes, and to sigh to 
do again. 

I was thoroughly educated for my pro- 
fession. I was panting to fulfil its duties 
and rise to its honors. I was beginning 
to make my way up. I had gained one 
cause,—my first and last,—and my friends 
thought me justified in entertaining the 
highest hopes. 

It had always been an object of am- 
bition with me to—well, I will confess— 
to be popular in society ; and I know I 
was not the reverse—So much, Mary, 
for what I was. Now see what I am. 

I am, and shall-forever be,—so the doc- 
tors tell me,—a miserable, sickly, helpless 
being, without hope of health or inde- 
pendence. My object in life can only 
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be—to be comfortable, if possible, and 
not to be an intolerable trial to those 


about me! Worth living for,—isn’t it ? 


An athlete, eager and glowing in the 
race of life, transformed by a thunder- 
bolt into a palsied and whining cripple 
for whom there is no Pool of Bethesda,— 
that is what has befallen me! 

I suppose you read the shocking de- 
tails of the collision in the papers. Cata- 
lina and I sat, of course, side by side in 
the cars. We had that day met in New 
She 
had just returned from Europe. I went 


York, after a separation of years. 


to meet and escort her home, and, as we 
whirled over the Jersey sands, I told her 
She listened 
at first with her usual lively interest ; but 


of all my plans and hopes. 


as I went on, she looked me full in the 
face with an air of exasperated endur- 
ance, as if what I proposed to accomplish 
were beyond reason. I own that I was 
in a fool’s paradise of buoyant expecta- 
tion. At last she interrupted me. 
“Ah, yes! No doubt! You'll do those 
trifles, of course! And, perhaps, among 
your other plans and intentions is that of 
living forever? It is an easy thing to re- 
solve upon ;—better not stop short of it.” 
At this instant came the crash, and I 
knew nothing more until I heard people 
remonstrating with Kate for persisting in 
revive a dead 


trying to man, (myself,) 


while the blood was flowing profusely 


from her own wound. I heard her in- 





dignantly deny that I was dead, and, 
with her customary irritability, tell them 
that they ought to be ashamed of them- 
selves for 


that I 


not possi 
I 


saying so. 


They still insisted 


was “a perfect jelly,” and could 





y survive, even if I came to 
consciousness. She them 
energetically. Yet they pardoned, and 


liked her. 


contradicted 


They knew that a fond heart 
keenly resents evil prophecies of its be- 
loved ones. Beside 8, whatever she does 
or says, people always like Kate. 

After a physician arrived, it was found 
that the jellying of my flesh was not the 
worst of it; for, in consequence of some 
injury to my spine, my lower limbs were 


paralyzed. My sister, thank Heaven, 
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had received only a slight cut upon the 
forehead. 

Of course I don’t mean to bore you 
with a recital of all my sufferings through 
those I don’t ask your 
compassion for such trifles as bodily pain; 


winter months. 
but for what I am, and must forever be 
in this life, my own heart aches for pity. 
Let yours sympathize with it. 

I thought to be so active, so useful, 
perhaps so distinguished as a man, so 
blest as husband and father!—for you 
must know how from my boyhood up I[ 
have craved, what I have never had, a 
home. 

Now that I have been thrust out of 
active life and forced to make up my 
mind to perfect passiveness, I have be- 
come a bugbear to myself. I cannot en- 
dure the thought of ever being the peev- 
ish egotist, the exacting tyrant, which 
men are apt to become when they are 
thrown upon woman’s love and long-suf- 
fering, as I am. 

My only safeguard is, I believe, to 
keep up interests out of myself, and I 
beg of you to help me. I believe im- 
plicitly in your expressed desire to be of 
some service to me, and I ask you to un- 
dertake the troublesome task of corre- 
spondence with a sick man, and almost a 
stranger. I will, however, try to make 
you acquainted with myself and my sur- 
roundings, so thoroughly that the latter 
difficulty will soon be obviated. 

First, let me present my sister,—named 
Catalina,—called Kate, Catty, or Lina, 
according to the fancy of the moment, 
or the degree of sentimentality in the 
speaker. You have not seen her since 
she was a child, so that, of course, you 

But 
which 


cannot imagine her as she is now. 
circumstances in 
You 


living all his life in 


you know the 


our parents left us. remember, 


that, after care- 
less luxury, my father died penniless. 
Our mother had secured her small for- 
tune for Kate; and at her death, just 
before my father’s, she gave me—an in- 
fant a few weeks old—into my sister's 
young arms, with full trust that I should 


be taken care of by her. You know of 
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all my obligations to her in my baby- 
hood and for my education, which she 
drudged at teaching for years to obtain 
for me. I could never repay her for 
such devotion, but I hoped to make her 
forget all her trials, and only retain the 
happy consciousness of having had the 
I ex- 
pected to place her in affluence, at least. 


making of such a famous man! 


And now what can I bring to her but 
grief and gray hairs? I am dependent 
upon her for my daily bread; 1 occupy 
all her time, either in nursing or sewing 
for me; I try her temper hourly with 
my sick-man’s whims; and I doom her to 
Yet | 


believe in my soul that she blesses me 


a future of care and economy. 
every time she looks upon me ! 
Thackeray says women like to be mar- 
I hardly think it is the pursuit 
of pleasure which leads them to self- 


tyrized. 
denial. Men, at any rate, do not often 
seek enjoyment in that form. If women 
do make choice of such a class of delights, 
even instinctively, they need advance no 
other claim to superiority over men. 
The higher the animal, the higher its 
propensities. 

Kate the other day was asserting a 
wife’s right to the control of her own 
property, and incidentally advocating 
the equality of the sexes,—a touchy 
point with her. I put in,— 

“Tell me, then, Lina, why animals 
form stronger attachments to men than 
to women. Your dog, your parrot, even 
your cat, already prefers me to you. 
How can you account for it, unless by 
allowing that there i more in us to 
respect and love?” 

‘IT account for it,” said she, with her 
There 


is more affinity between you and brutes. 


most decided nod, “ by affinity. 


It is the sons of God who find the daugh- 
ters of men fair. We draw angels from 
the skies;—even your jealous, reluctant 
sex has borne witness to that.” 

“ Pshaw! only those anomalous crea- 
tures, the poets. But please yourself 
with such fancies; they encourage a 
pretty pride that becomes your sex. 
Conscious forever of being your lords, 
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we feel that the higher you raise your- 
You 


can’t help owning that angelic woman- 


selves, the higher you place us. 


” 





kind submits—and gladly—to us. 


conceited nonsense!” 
“ But don’t they ?” 


“ Some do; but I do not.” 


“ Nonsense ! 


“Why, all my life you have been to 
me a most devoted, obedient servant, 
Kate.” 

“Yes, I have my pets,” she answered, 
“and I care for them. 
to my bird; 


I am housemaid 
my cat makes her bed of my 
lap and my best silk dress; I am purvey- 
or to my dog, head-scratcher to my par- 
rot, and so forth. 
be kind. 


s0,—- yes, 


It is my pleasure to 

Higher natures always are 
Charlie, even minutely solicit- 
ous for the welfare of the objects of their 
care; for are not the very hairs of our 
head all numbered by the Most Benefi- 
cent ?” 

She began in playful insolence, but 
ended with tearful eyes, and a grateful, 
lis like I 


had never seen before in her rather im- 


humble glow upon her face. 


perious countenance. 
with She 


I gazed at her 


interest. saw me, and was 
irritated to be caught with moistened 
eyes. She scorns crying, like a man. 


“ Come, 


come!” said she, childishly 
and snappishly, “what are you looking 
at?” 

Of course you cannot have any idea 
of her personal appearance from mem- 
ory, and I will try to give you one by 
description. 

Though over thirty, she is generally 
considered very handsome, and is in the 
very prime of her beauty; for it is not 
She has 


jet-black, very abundant hair, hazel eyes, 


of the fragile, delicate order. 


and a complexion that is very fair, with- 
out being blonde. A bright, healthy color 
in cheek and lip makes her look as fresh 
Her nose is the doubtful fea- 

-hum !—Roman, 


as a rose. 


ture. It is and some 
fastidious folks think a trifle too large. 
But I think it suits well her keen eyes 
and slightly haughty mouth. She has 
fine hands, a tall figure, and an inde- 


pendent “ grand action,” that is not want- 
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ing in grace, but is more significant of 
prompt energy. 

The study of woman is a new one to 
me. 1 often see Kate’s friends and gos- 
sips,—for I occupy the parlor as sick- 
room,—and I lie philosophizing upon 
them by the hour, puzzling myself to 
solve the problem of their idiosyncrasies. 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague said, that, 
in all her travels, she had met with but 
two kinds of people,—men and women. I 
begin to think that one sex will never be 
thoroughly comprehended by the other, 
notwithstanding the desperate efforts the 
novelists are making now-a-days. They 
all go upon the same plan. They take 
some favorite woman, watch her habits 
keenly, dissect her, analyze her very 
blood and marrow,—then patch her up 
again, and set her in motion by galvan- 
ism. She stalks through three volumes 
and—drops dead. I have seen Kate 
laugh herself almost into convulsions 
over the knowing remarks upon the sex 
in Thackeray, Reade, and others. And 
I must confess that the women I know 
resemble those of no writer but Shak- 
speare. 

We take our revenge for this irritating 
incapacity by saying that neither can 
women create ideal men at all resembling 
reality. But halte la! Was it not said 
at first that Rochester must be a man’s 
man? Is not the little Professor Paul 
Emanuel an actual masculine creature ? 
Heathcliff was a fiend,—but a male fiend. 

But where am I wandering? To come 


back to my sister. She is a fair speci- 


men of the quick, impulsive, frank class 
of women. She s Lys she belongs to the 
genus irritabile. She is easily excited to 


every good emotion, and also to the nobler 
failings of anger, indignation, and pride. 
But she is so far above any meanness 
or littleness, that she don’t know them 
when she sees them. They pass with her 
for what they are not, and she is spared 
the humiliation of knowing what her spe- 


cies is capable of. Kate’s nature is very 





charming, but there is a gentler, calmer 
order of beings in the sex. I once was 


greatly ittracted by one of them; and 


you, I think, belong to that order. How- 
ever, I should not class you with her,— 
for Kate says she was a “ deceitful thing.” 
She may have been so, for aught I know; 
but I hold it as my creed, that there are 
some women all softness, all gentleness, 
all purity, all loveableness, and yet all 
strength of principle. Kate says, if there 
are men all courage, all chivalry, all 
ardor, and all virtue, I may be right. 

The Germans say, “ Give the Devil a 
hair, and he will get your whole head.” 
Luckily it is the same with the good an- 
gels. I have seen a hundred examples 
to prove it true. I will give the one 
nearest my heart. 

Lina’s generous aspiration at the birth 
of her baby brother was the hair. Since 
then, the angel of generosity has drawn 
her on from one self-denying deed to an- 
other, until he has possessed her utterly. 
Her self-sacrifice was completed some 
weeks ago. I will tell you how,—for her 
light shall not be hidden under a bushel. 

When I arrived at this, her little cot- 
tage home, after the accident, it was found 
impossible to get me up stairs. So I have 
since occupied the parlor as my sick- 
room, — having converted a large airy 
china-closet into a recess for a bed, and 
banished the dishes to the kitchen dress- 
er. During the day I occupy a soft hair- 
cloth-covered couch, and from it I can 
command, not a view, but a hearing, of 
the two porches, the hall, and the garden. 

The day after my return was a soft, 
warm day ; and though it was in Febru- 
ary, the windows were all open. I heard 
a light carriage drive up to the front 
door, and supposing it to be the doctor, 
I awaited his entrance with impatience. 
After some time I discovered that he 
was with Kate in the garden, and I could 
hear their voices. I listened with all my 
ears, that I might steal his true opinion 
of myself; for I concluded that Kate was 
having a private consultation, and ar- 
ranging plans by which I was to be bol- 


stered u 


p with prepared accounts, and 
not told the plain facts of the case. I had 
before suspected that they did not tell me 


the worst. I could just catch my name 
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now and then, but no more; and I wish- 
ed heartily that they were a little nearer 
the windows. ‘They must be, I thought, 
quite at the bottom of the garden. Sud- 
denly I perceived that the voice address- 
ing my sister was one of impassioned 
persuasion, and I heard the words, “ Be 
calm and reasonable,”—“ Not forever.” 
Then 


“ Only in heaven.” 


Kate said, with a burst of sobs, 


“ Ttis all over with me, then,” I thought, 


aghast. But having settled it, after a 
struggle, to be the best thing both for me 


They 


were quite silent for some moments. 


and Kate, I began to listen again. 


Then I heard sounds which surprised me, 
—low, loving tones,—and I desperately 
wrenched myself upon my elbows to look 
out. The agony of such effort was more 
tolerable the 


They were not far off, as I supposed, but 


than agony of suspense. 


under the window, 


arbor, scre 


close standing in the 
little ned 
eyes but mine; and no doubt Kate be- 
lieved herself safe 


box-tree from all 


enough from these, as 


Ihad never been capable of such exer- 
tion since the accident. Their low tones 
had deceived me as to their distance. 

respect. It 


was not the doctor with Kate, but a fine- 


I was mistaken in another 


looking man, whose emotion declared him 
her lover. His arm held her, and hers 
rest | upon his should r, as she looked 


up at him and spoke earnestly. His face 
and grief. 
found the 


to do what 


expressed the greatest alarm 


I do not know where sh« reso- 
lution, while looking upon it, 
; for, Mary, 


I heard her forever renounce 





she di -I can hardly bear to 
write it, 
her love and happiness for my sake. 

I might then have cried out against 
this self-sacrifice ; but there is something 
sacred in such an interview, and I could 
not thrust myself upon it. I wish now 
that I had done so. But then I listened 
in silence—grit f-struck—to the rejection 
of him she loved,—to the farewells. I 
saw the long-clasped hands severed witk 
effort 


proud sister offer and give a kiss far 


an and a shudder; I saw my 


more fervent than that which she receiv- 
ed in return ;—for she felt that this was a 
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final parting, and her heart was full of 
love and sorrow ; while in his there linger- 
ed both hope and anger,—hope that I 
would recover, and release her,—resent- 
ment because she could sacrifice him to 
me. 

And yet, after the parting, Kate had 
but just turned from him, when a change 
first of 
then of a yet 
He walked quickly 


after her, caught her in his arms, and 


came over his countenance, at 
enthusiastic admiration, 


more burning pain. 


dashing away tears, that they might not 
fall upon her face, he kissed her passion- 
ately, and said, “It is hard that I must 
say it, but you are right, Lina! Oh, my 
God! must I lose such a woman?” 
Kate, trembling, panting, stamped her 
foot and cried, “ Go, go!—I cannot stand 
Ah, Mary! that poor, pale 
Kate made one quick, 


it {... a8) 
face! He 
terrified, 


went. 
instantly restrained motion of 
but I did, 


with the pang it gave me. 


recall, which he did not see; 
and I fainted 


When I 


found my sister bending over me, blam- 


recovered consciousness, I 
ing herself for neglecting me for so long 
a time, and calling herself a cruel, faith- 
less nurse, 
There’s woman for you! 

I told her what I had overheard, and 
prot sted ag 1inst what she had done. She 
said | must ilk now, 


would listen to 


with acute self-reproach ! — 


not t I was too ill; 
The 


again, 


she me to-morrow. 


next day I broached the subject 


is she sat by my side, reading the even- 


ing paper. She put her finger on a par- 


agraph and handed it to me. I read 
that one of the steamships had sailed at 
twelve o’clock that day. “Te 


Kate said, 


is in it,” 
and left the room.—He is in 
Europe by this time. 

Helpless wretch that I am! 

Are not Kate’s whole head and heart, 
under the dominion of Heaven’s 


best angels ? 


and all, 


Il. 
March, 1855. 


AND now, dear Mary, I intend to let 
This ill- 


ness has brought me one blessing,—a 


you into our household affairs. 








is 


et 
ll- 
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home. It has plunged me into the bos- 
om of domestic life, and I find things 
there exceedingly amusing. Things 
commonplace to others are very novel 
and interesting to me, from my long resi- 
dence in hotels, and perfect ignorance 
of how the pot was kept boiling from 
which my dinners came. 

But before you enter the house, take a 
look at the outside, and let me localize 
myself in your imagination. Bosky Dell 
is a compact little place of ten acres, cov- 
ered mostly with a dense grove, and cut 
into two unequal parts by a brawling, 
ttle cot- 
tage, draped with vines, and porched— 


rocky stream. The house—a |] 


sits on a slope, with an orchard on one 
side, a tiny lawn bordered with flowers 
on another, the shade of the grove dark- 
eninge the windows of a third, and on 
the fourth a kitchen-garden with straw- 
berry-beds and grape-trellises. It is a 
pretty little place, and full of cosy cor- 


write one I must describe. 





ners. My ia 

It is a porch on the south side of the 
house, between two projections. Con- 
sequently both ends of it are closed: one, 
by the parlor wall, in which there is a 
window,—and the other, by the kitchen 
window and wall. It is quite shut in 
from winds, and the sun beams pleas- 
antly upon it, these chilly March days. 
There is just room enough for my couch, 
a little table. 


Here we sit all the morning,—Kate sew- 





Kate’s rocking-chair, a 





ing, I reading, or watching the sailing 
clouds, the swelling tree-buds in the 
grove, and the crocus-sprinkled grass, 
which is growing greener every day. 

Thus, while busy with me, Kate can 
still have an eye to her kitchen, and we 
both enjoy the queer doings and sayings 
of our “culled help,” Saide. She be- 
came Kate’s servant under an induce- 
ment which I will give in her own 
words. 

“Massy! Miss Catline, when J does a 
pusson a good turn, seems like I wants 
to keep on doin’’em good turns. I didn’t 
do so dreffle much for you, but I jes got 
one chance to help you a bit, and seems 
like I couldn’t be satisfactioned to let you 
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alone no more.”—<A novel reason to hear 
given, but a true one in philosophy. 

This “ chance” was when my sister was 
attacked with cholera once, in the first 
panic caused by it, of late years. All 
her friends had fled to the country, and 
she was quite alone in a boarding-house. 
I was at college. She would have been 
left to die alone, so great was the fear of 
the disease, if Saide, who was cook in the 
establishment, had not boiled over with 
indignation, and addressed her selfish 
mistress in this fashion :-— 

“That ar’ young lady’s not to have 
no care. nohow, took of her, a’n’t she ? 
She’s to be lef’ there a-sufferin’ all alone 
that-a-way, is she ? I guess so too! Hnh! 
Now I’se gwine to nuss her, and I don’t 
keer if you don’t know nothin’ about 
culining, you must get yer own dinnas 
and breakwusses and suppas. That’s the 
plain English of it,—leastways till she’s 
well ae’in.” 

She devoted herself night and day to 
Kate for several weeks, and then accom- 


» this house, as a matter of 


panied her t 
course. She is a privileged personage. 
She often pops her head out of the kitch- 
en window to favor us with her remarks. 
As they always make us laugh, she won’t 
take reproofs upon that subject. Kate 
says her impertinence is intolerable, but 
suffers it rather than resort to severity 
with her old benefactress. I enjoy it. 
She manages to turn her humor to 
account in various ways. I heard her 
exclaim,— 
“Laws-a-me! Dere goes de best 
French-chayny gold-edged tureen all to 
} 


smash ! Pic es not big enough to save! 





Laws now, do let me study how to 
tell de folks, so’s to set ’em _ larfin’. 
Dere’s great ’casion to find suthin’ as ‘ll 
do it, ‘cause dey thinks a heap o’ dis 
yere ole chayny. Mr. Charley now,— 
he’s easy set off; but Miss Catline,—she 
takes suthin’ purty ‘cute! Laws, I has 
to fly roun’ to git dat studied out!” 

Kate overheard this;—how could she 
scold ? 

Saide can never think unless she is 


“ flyin’ roun’”; and whenever there is a 
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great tumult in the kitchen, pans kicked 
about, tongs falling, dishes rattling, and 
table shoved over the floor, something 
pretty good, in the shape either of a 
bonne-bouche or a bon-mot, is sure to 
turn up. 

This morning there was a furious hub- 
bub, that threatened to drown my voice. 
Saide was evidently “ flyin’ roun’,” and 
Kate, who could not hear half that I 
read, got out of patience. 

“What is the matter? 
raising the sash of the window. 


she asked, 


“TI on’y wants the currender, (col- 
ander,) Miss Catline,—dat’s all, Miss.” 

“ Well, does it take a whirlwind to 
produce it?” 

“Oh, laws, Miss Catline! Don’t be 
dat funny now, don’t !—yegh! yegh!— 
I'se find it presentry. I'se on’y a little 
frustrated, (flustered,) Miss, with de ’fu- 
Never 
mind me, Miss,—dat’s all, indeed it is, 


sion, and I’se jes a-studyin’. 
—and you'll have a fuss-rate minch-pie 
for dinner. I guess so, too! —yegh! 
yegh! ”—And so we had. 

Kate’s domestics stand in much awe 
of her, but feel at least equal love. So 
that hers is a household kept in good 
order, with very little of the vexation, 
annoyance, and care, I hear so many of 
her married friends groaning about. 


April. 
For a month nearly, Kate has forbid- 
den my writing, and the first part of 
this letter was not sent; so I will finish 
My sister thought the effort of 
holding a pen, in my recumbent position, 


it now. 
was too wearying to me; but now I am 
stronger, and can sit up supported by 
pillows. I hasten to tell you of another 
most important addition to my comfort, 
which has been made since I wrote last. 
I am so eager with the news, that I can 
Isn’t this a 
fine state for a promising young lawyer 


hardly hold a steady pen. 
to be reduced to? He is wild with ex- 
citement, because some one has given 
him a new go-cart! 

Ben, the gardener, was that indulgent 
individual. He made for me, with his 


{ March, 


own industrious hands, what he calls 
a “jaunting-car-r-r-r.” It is a large 
wheeled couch on springs. I am a 
house-prisoner no longer! 

I think the first ride I took in it was 
the most exciting event of my life. I 
was not exactly conscious of being mor- 
tally tired of looking from the same 
porch, over the same garden, into the 
same grove, and up to the same quarter 
of the heavens, for so many months; but 
when the change came unexpectedly, it 
was transporting happiness. 

I suppose it may be so when we enter 
While here, we think we 
do not want to go elsewhere,—even to 


a future life. 
a better land; but when we reach that 
shore, we shall probably acknowledge it 
to be a lucky change. 

Ben drew me carefully down the gar- 
I inhaled the breath of the 
tulips and hyacinths, as we passed them. 
I longed to stay there in that fairy land, 
for they brought back all the unspeak- 


ably rapturous feelings of my boyhood. 


den-path. 


Strange that such delight, after we be- 
come men, never visits us except in 
moments brief as lightning-flashes,—and 
then generally only as a memory,—not, 
as when we were children, in the form 
of a hope! When we are boys, and sud- 
den joy stirs our hearts, we say, “ Oh, 
When we are 


“ Ah, 


how grand life will be!” 
men, and are thus moved, it is, 
how bright life was!” 

3en did not pause in the hyacinth- 
bed with me. He was anxious to prove 
the excellence of his vehicle ; so he 
dragged me on in it, until we had 
nearly reached the boundary of our 
grounds, where the two tall, ragged old 
cedar-trees marked the extreme point 
of the evergreen shrubbery, and the 
view of the neighborhood lies before us. 
He stopped there and said,— 

“Ye'll mappen like to look abroad a 
bit, and I’se go on to the post-office. 
Miss Kathleen bid me put you here for- 
nenst the landskip, and then leave ye. 
She was greatly fashed at the coompany 
cooming just then. I must go, Sir.” 


“ All right, Ben. You need not hurry.” 








— = 
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The fresh morning wind whisked up to 
me and kissed my face bewitchingly, as 
Ben removed his tall, burly form from the 
narrow opening between the two trees, 
and left me alone there in the shade, 
with nothing between me and the view. 

That moment revealed to me the joy 
of all liberated prisoners. My eyes flew 
over the wide earth and the broad heav- 
ens. After a sweeping view of both in 
their vast unity, I began to single out 
particulars. There lay the village in th 
lap of the hills, in summer time “ bosom- 


ed hich in tufted trees,” but now only half 


veiled by the gauze-like green of the bud- 
ding foliage. The apple orchards, still 
white with blossoms, and green with 


wheat or early grass, extended up the 
hills, and encroached upon the dense 
brown forests. There was the little red 
brick turret which crowned the villac 
church, and my eve re sted lovingly upon 
it. Not that it was anything to me; but 
Kate and all the women I respect love it, 





or what it sta or, and throu them | 
hope to ¢ xp e that warm love of 
worship ind o h pl wes dedi ated to it, 
which seems native to them, and much to 





be desired ro! I have cared lit 
such things hitherto. Their beauty and 


hanniness ar 
happin t 





on me. 


) 1 ed ™ 
Wait we t t : : 
rt 
Ay, sooth! W such streneth in 
: thy 1 ‘ n withst 
But what ar igony? Dumb, if we 
crv not * God 


Behind the village I can see the blue 


azy line of a far-distant horizon, as the 





valley opens i that direction. I know 
the sea lies there, and sometimes I fancy 
that mirage lifts its dark waters to my 
sight. 


} 


In a wooded nook on my right stands 


the little brown mill, with its huge wheel, 


and wide blue pond, and foamy waterfall. 


On that day I heard its drone, and saw 


the geese bathing, and throwing up the 


bright sparkling drops with their wings, 


until they fell like fountains. 
VOL. I. 36 


On my left lay “a little lane serene,” 
with stone fences half hid by blackberry- 


bushes,— 





Sm d from wall to vith un- 
bi 1-snows 
Or int summer he with ] )-cropped 
Save t ‘ track, where naught more rude 
is > 1 
I e plump wain ate 
Bringing home four months’ sunshine bound 


in sheaves.” 





I thought of those lines there and then, 
and they enhanced even the joy of Na- 
ture. Phey tinged her for me with the 

‘ ; . 
maeic colors of poetry. 


When I had thus scruti 


looked up to heaven. It had been so long 





hut from me by the network of the grove, 
that it was like escaping from confining 


ls, to look straight into Heaven’s face, 


toi 

with nothing between, not even a cloud. 
} } 

I lave never seen a sweeter, Calmer 


pi ure than that I gazed upon all the 


: . 1 1 
orning, and for which the two huge old 
cedars formed a rugged, but harmonious 
iram 


| have lived out of doors since. W he n 





it is cold, I am wrapped in ulded 
robe Kate has made for me a capital 
thine, loose, and warm, and _ silky-soft. 


To an invalid with nerves all on edge, 
that is much. I never found out, until 
Kate enveloped me in its luxurious folds, 
what it was that rasped my feelings so, 
every morning, when [ was dressed; | 
flashy 


woollen dressing-cown. I envy women 


then knew it must have been 





their soft raiment, and I rather dread the 
day when I shall be compelled to wear 
coats again. (Let me cheat myself, if I 


can. ) 


ill. 


You wish to know more of Ben. I 
um glad of it. You shall be immediate- 
ly gratified. 

He is atrue Scot, tall and strong and 
sandy-haired, with quick eray eyes, and 
a grave countenance, which relaxes only 
upon very great provot ation. 


Before I came here, he was known 
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simply as a most careful, industrious, 


silent, saving machine, which cared not a 


jot for anybody in particular, but never 
wanted any spur to its own mechanical 
duty. It was never known to do a turn 
of work not legitimately its own, though 
mathematically exact in its proper office. 
But after I came here with my sister, a 
helpless cripple, we found out that the 
mathematical machine was a man, with a 
soft, beating heart. He was called upon 
id it 
He took me 
up as a mother lifts her child from the 


to lift me from the carriage, and he « 


as tenderly as a woman. 


cradle, and I reposed passively in his 
strong arms, with a feeling of perfect se- 
curity and ease. 

From that day to this, Ben has been a 
He wat hes 


for opportunities to do me kindnesses, 


most devoted friend to me. 


and takes from his own sacred time to 
make me comforts. He has had me in 
his arms a hundred times, and carries me 


from bed to couch like a baby. 


. I posi- 
tively blush in writing this to you. You 
have known me to be a man for years, 
and here I am in arms again! 

Ben’s decent, well-controlled self-satis- 
faction, which almost amounts to dig ity, 
is gone like a pull of smoke, at the word 
* Shanghai.” Poor fellow! He once had 
the hen-feve r badly, and he don’t 
recall his sufferings. 

The first I knew of it was by his start- 
ing and changing color one lay, when I 


was reading the news from China to 


Kate in the garden, he | 


wing engaged in 
tying up a rose-bush close by. Kate saw 
his confusion, and smiled. Ben, catching 
the expression of her face, looked incon- 
ceivably sheepish. He dropped his ball 
of twine, and was about to eo away. but 
thinking better of it, he suddenly turned 
} h 


and said, with a erin and a blus 


* Ye'll be telling on me, Miss Kathleen ! 


so I’se be aforehond wi’ ye, and let Mr. 


Charlie knaw the warst fra my ain con- 
fassion, if he will na grudge me a quarter 
hour.” 

I signified my wish to hear, and with 
much difficulty and 


many questions 


wrung ‘rom him his “confassion.” Kate 


my Cousin Mary. { March, 
afterwards gave me her version, and the 
facts were these : — 


a 


He persuaded Kate to let him buy 
pair of Shanghais. 

“But don’t do it unless you are sure 
of its being worth while,” Kate chi 


 & 9 ail _ 
him; “because I can’t afford to be mak- 


reed 





ing expensive experiments.” 


ers the 


Ben counted out upon his fin 
numberless advantages. 
“ First, 


(mony ane had fetched a dol 


> 4) 


the valie o the ¢ 





the ecawnomy in size for 
shell hauding the meat o’ twa ¢ mmon 
eggs. Second, the size o’ the chickens 
for table, each hen the weight o’ a tur key. 
Third, for speculation. Let the neebors 
buy, and she could realize sixty dollar on 
the brood o’ twal’ chicks; for they fetched 


ten dollar the pair, and could 


be had for 
nae less onywheres. Eve ry hen wad hae 
twa broods at the smallest.” 

Kate doubted, but handed over the 
money. The next day she was 
from a nap on the parlor sofa by a most 


musi There was or 





uneal bar of 


four notes, first and third accent d:; bar 
second, a crescendo on a lor swelled 


note, then a decrescendo equally long. 


“Why,” she cried, “is that our little 


bull-calt | tising singing I shall let 
Barnum kno ibout hin He'll make 
my i e! 

Ben } «ked at the doo presented a 
radiant ind invited inspection of 


is. Kate went w 





the cell There stood hered 
bipeds on their tip-toc s, with the fl 
necks stretched up to my ter’s sw 
ing shell where the cream al butte 
were kept. It spoke well for the size of 
their cra certainly, that. du ing the two 


minutes Ben was away, they had each 
devoured a “ print ” of butt 
‘Saw ye ever the like o’ thae birds 


Kathleen ?’ 





“ My butter, my butter!” cried Kate. 

sen ran to the rescue, and having re- 
moved everything to the high shelf, he 
came back, saying,— 


“Tt was na their faut. I tak shame 
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. eT 1 
for not minding tl 


1at they are so gay tall. 
Jut did ye ever see the like o’ yon 
rooster ?” 

Indeed, she never had! The frightful 
monster, with its bob-tail and boa-con- 
strictor neck! But she said nothing. 
1e Emperor and 
Empress. They were not to be allowed 





Ben named t 


to walk with common fowls, and he soon 
had a large, airy house made for them. 
He watched these creatures with inces- 
unt devotion, and one morning he was 
beside himself with deli 


ht, for, by a most 


hideous roaring on the part of the Em- 
peror, and a vigorous cackling, which 
Ben, very descriptively, called “ scraugh- 
ing,” by the Empress, it was announced 





that she had laid an eg 
Etique tte req uired Kate to call and ad- 


mire this promise of royal offspring, and 


she was surprised into genuine admiration 
when she saw the prodigy. Her nose had 
to lower its scornful turn, her lips to re- 
lax their skeptical twist. It was an egg 
indeed! Ben was nobly justified in his 
purchase. His step was light that day. 
Kate heard him singing, over and over 
again, a verse from an ald song which he 


him from the land 0’ 





had brou 


cakes: 








(A [ ka day to woo! 

Wooing any lass w vuld, just now, have 
been quite as secondary an affair with 
the singer as in the song,—a something 
} ir pa 

But, ! B dubi- 
ous the 1 day week 
was ov v y km- 
press hat creat effort, laid no 
more eggs, but duly began her second 
duty, sitting [There was no doubt that 
she meant to have but one chick,—out of 


with the Pynchon hen. 





t was grat fyi pe rhaps, to h ive her 
so aristocrat it it was not exactly 


profitable is a speculation. 
“ Ben,” said Kate, dryly, “I don’t know 


that that eve was wonderfully large, as 


it contained the whole brood!” 


Poor Ben! That was not all. The 
clumsy, heavy Empress stepped upon 
her egg, and broke it in the second week 


of its existence; but, faithful to its mem- 


ory, she refused to forego the duties of 


maternity, and would persist in staying 
on her nest. As the season advanced, 


1 lost hope of the second brood he 


I 
id counted upon. In short, his Em- 


Be | 

press had the legitimate “ hen-fever, 
and it carried her off, though Ben tried 
numberless remedies in common use for 
wv fowls, such as pumping upon her, 
her by one leg, tying red flan- 


nel to her tail, and so forth. Of course 





such indignities were fatal to royalty, and 
Ben gave up all hopes of a pure race of 
Shanghais. 

The Emperor was then set at liberty, 
and for one short half-hour strutted like 
a giant-hero among the astounded hens. 


But no sooner did the former old coc! 





who had game blood in him, repute sai 
—return from a distant excursion into 
the cornfields with his especial favorites 
about him, and behold the mighty majes- 
ty of the monster, than his pride and ire 
blazed up. He put his head low, ruffled 
out his long neck-feathers, his eyes wink- 


ed and snapped fire with rage, he set out 


his wings, took a short run, and, throwing 
up his spurs with fury, struck the stupid, 


staring Emperor a blow under the ear 
which laid him low. Alas for royalty, 
opposed to force of will! 
And you had to pocket the loss, 
Kate ?” I said. 
‘It was my gain,” she replied. “ Ben 


always been dictatorial before; but 





r that, I had only to smile to remind 





of his fallibility, and I have beer 
e ever since. 


So far had I written when your 





come letter arrived. Kate found me 
this morning sighing over it, pen in 
hand, ready She put on her 





imperious look, an 1 


said she forbade my 
writing, if I grew gloomy over it. She 
feared my letters were only the outpour- 
ings of a disappointed spirit. Indul- 
gence in grief she considered weak, 


foolish, unprincipled, and egotistical. 





Cae vee we 
Stes nS i eee as “ 


aT. 
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“T can’t help being egotistical,” I re- 
plied, “when I see no one, and am shut 
up in the ‘little world of me,’ as closely 
as mouse in trap. And with myself 
for a subject, what can my letters be 
but melancholy ?” 

“ Anybody can write amusing letters, 
if they choose,” said Kate, reckless both 
of fact and grammar. 

“ Unless I make fun of you, what else 
have I to laugh at?” 

“Well, do! Make fun of me to your 
heart’s content! Who cares?” 

“ You promise to laugh with us, and 
not be offended ? ” 

“I promise not to be offended. My 
laughing depends upon your wit.” 

“ There is no mirth left in me, Kate. 
Iam convinced that I ought to say with 
Jacques, ‘’Tis good to be sad, and say 
nothing.’ ” 

“Then I shall answer as Rosalind 
did,— Why, then, *tis good to be a post y 
No, no, Charlie, do be merry. Or if 
you cannot, just now, at least encourage 
‘a most humorous sadness,” and that 
will be the first step to real mirth.” 

| shall never be merry again, Lina, 
till you let me reeall Mr. ——. That 
care weighs me down, and I truly believe 
retards my recovery.” 

“ Hush, Charlie!” she said, imperiously. 

“ Now, dear Kate, do not be obstinate. 
My position is too cruel. With the alle- 
viation of knowing your happiness se- 
cure, I could bear my lot. But now it is 
mtolerable, utterly : 

She was silent. 

“ You must give me that consolation.” 

“ To say I would ever leave you, Char- 
lie, while you are so helpless, would be 
to tell a lie, for I could not do it. Mr. 
—— is a civil engineer. He is always 
travelling about. I should have no set- 
tled home to take you to. How can you 
suppose I would abandon you ? Do you 
think I could find any happiness after 
doing it? Let us be silent about this.” 

“JT will not, Kate. I am sure, that, be- 
sides being a selfish, it would be a foolish 
thing to submit to you in this matter. 


I shall linger, perhaps, until your youth is 


gone, and then have the pang, far worse 
than any other I could suffer, of leaving 
you quite alone in the world. Do listen 
ape 
to reason 

She sat thinking. At last she said, 


“ Well, wait one year.” 


That would be nonsensical procrasti- 
nation. Does not the doctor declare that 
a year will not better my condition ?’ 

‘But he cannot be sure. And | prom- 
ise you, Charlie, that, if Mr. . ks 


1 


me then, I will think about it,—and if 
you are better, go with him. More I 
will not promise.” 

A year from last February, you 


mean ¢ 


-A pause. 
“Encroacher! Yes, then.” 

“ And you will write to him to say 
so 

“Indeed! That would be pretty be- 
havior !” 

‘But as you rejected him dec idedly, 
he may form new ”— She clapped 
her hand upon my mouth. 

“ Dare to say it!” she cried. 

I removed her hand, and said, eage rly, 
“ Now, Kate, do not trifle. I must have 
some certainty that I am not wrecking 
your happiness. I cannot wait a year in 
suspense. ITamaman. I have not the 
patience of your incomprehensible sex.” 

“]T have more than P itience to si pport 
me, Ch urli ve she whisper L ” lk it 


sisted upon refu 





answer then, and said he should return 
again next spring, to see if I were in the 
same mind. So be at ease!” 

I sizhed, unsatisfied. 


‘I am sure he will come,” she said, 


turning quite away, that I might not 


dwell upon her warm blush. 

“There is Ben with the horse. Are 
you ready?” she asked, glad to change 
the subjec t. 

I was always ready for that. I had en- 
joyed the “ jaunting-car-r-r” so much, that 
my sister, resolved to gratify me further, 
had made comfortable arrangements for 
longs r excursions. I found that I could 
sit up, if well supported by pillows; and 
so Kate had her “ cabriolet” brought out 
and repaired. 





ju 


Ly 
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She had not the least idea of what 
a cabriolet might be, when she named 
her vehicle so; but it sounded fine and 
foreign, and was a sort of witty contrast 
to the misshapen affair it represented. 
It was indescribable in form, but had 


recommended it to me. 


qualities whicl 
It was low, wide-seated, high-backed, 
broad, and long. The front wheels turn- 
ed under, which was a lucky cireum- 
stance, as Kate was to be driver. Ben 
could not be spared from his work, and 
I was out of the question. 

We have a horse to match this unique 
affair, called “ Old Soldier,”—an excellent 
name for him; though, if Kate reads this 
remark, she will take mortal offence at it. 
She calls the venerable fellow her charg- 
er, because he makes such bold charges at 
the steep hills,—the only occasions upon 
which the cunning beast ever exerts him- 


1e least, well knowing that he 


self in t 
will be instantly reined in. Kate has a 
horror of going out of a walk, on either 
ascent or descent, because “up-hill is 
such hard pulling, and down-hill so dan- 
gerous ! 

Old Soldier can discern a grade of 
five feet to the mile of either. If I did 
not know his history, (an old omnibus 
horse,) I should say he must have prac- 
tised surveyi 


ing for years. He accommo- 





; a ae . : 
dates himself most obligingly to his mis- 
tress’s whims, and walks carefully most 
of the time, except when he is ambitious 


of great praise at little cost, when he 








makes the charges aforesaid. 

‘He is so c rate, usually!” Kate 
says; “he know we don’t like te: up 
and down hills: but now and then his 
spirit runs away with him !”—TI wish it 
would some day with us. No hope of it! 

We yp eve two miles to water the 
horse, and though we are exceedingly 
mod ite in ¢ * donations, we are a for- 
tune to the hostlers. I carry the purse, 
as Kate 3 ¢ { end ipied in holding the 
reins, and ping a sharp look-out that 
her charger don’t run off. Not that he 
ever showed a disposition that way,—be- 


ing generally quite agreeable, if we wish 


him to stand ever so long a time; but 


Kate says he is very nervous, and he 
might be startled, and then we might find 
it impossible to stop him,—a thing easy 
enough hithe rto. 

I am obliged to keep the purse in my 
hand all the time, there being such fre- 
quent use for it. Kate says,— 

“ Give the man a half-dime, Charlie, 
if you can find one. A three-cent piece 
looks mean, you know; and a fip mounts 
up so, it is rather extravagant. That is 
the twelfth fip that man has had this 
week, and for only holding up a bucket 


a half-minute at a time; for Soldier on- 


ly takes one swallow.” 
She will pay every time we stop, if it 


is six times a day. 
“ Shall I give the man a half-dollar at 
once,” I ask, “and let that do for a 


‘No, indeed! How mean I should 


feel, sneaking off without paying!” 

When the roadside shows a patch of 
tender grass, Kate eyes it, and checks 
Soldier’s pace. He knows what that 
means, and edges toward the tempting 
herbage. 

“ Poor fellow!” his driver says,—*“ it is 
like our having to pass a plate of peach- 
es. Let him have a bite.” 

And so we wait while he grazes awhile. 
It is the same thine when we cross a 
brook, and Soldier pauses in it to cool 
his feet and look at his reflection in the 
water. 

“Perhaps he wants a drink. We 
won’t hurry him. We will let him see 
that we can afford to wait.” 

If he had not come to that conclusion 
from the very start, he must have believ- 
ed human beings were miracles of pa- 
tience and forbearance. 

I could write a fine dissertation upon 
Kate’s foolish fondness and her blind in- 
dulgence. I could show that these are 
the great failings of her sex, and prove 
how very much more rational my sex 
would be in like circumstances. But I 
find it too ple asant to be the rec ipic nt of 
such favors myself just now, to find fault. 
AV ait until I do not need woman’s tender- 


ness, and then I'll abuse it famously. I 
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will say then, that she is weak, foolish, creatures when I see tl 
impri 


kind: 


that ; 


In one thing I think her kindness very 
<i . : 
sensi bic, - she uses no chee k-rein. 


think 


horses are handsomer with their heads 


held as Nature pleases. I pity the poor serve you. 


1ess, spoils with indulgence, and all 





Thy Psyche. { March, 


hem turning to one 
ident; I will say, she kills with side and the other, to find a little relief in 
change of position. To restrain horses 
but just now I will say nothing. thus, who have heavy loads to pull, is the 
; height of folly, as a waste of power. 

I You take no interest in these remarks, 
with Sir Francis Head, that all perhaps; but treasure them. If ever, 


Cousin Mary, you drive a dray, they will 


THY PSYCHE. 
Like a strain of wondrous music rising up in cloister dim, 


™,. =i ‘ , ; 
Through my life’s unwritten measures thou dost steal 


l, a clori 





is hymn 
All the joys of earth and heaven in the singing meet, and flow 
Richer, sweeter, for the wailing of an undertone of woe. 


How I linger, how I listen for each mellow note that falls, 


Clear as chime of angels floating downward o’er the jasper wall 


Every night, when winds are moaning round my chamber by tl 


iit Std, 
Thine’s the face that through the darkness latest looks with love at me ; 
And I dream, ere thou departest, thou dost press thy lips to mine; 


Then I sk ep as sl pt the Immortals after drauchts of Hebe’s wine! 


And I cl isp thee, out of slumber when the rosy day is born. 
As the soul, with rapture waking, clasps the resurrection morn. 











"Twas thy soul-wife, ‘twas thy Psyche, one uplifted, radiant day, 
Thou didst call me ;—how divinely on thy brow Love's glory lay! 
Thou my ( upi 1.—not the boy-god whom the Tl plans did a ( 
But the man, so large, so noble, truer god than Venus bore. 

I thy Psy he ;—vyet what blackness in this thread of gold is wove ! 
Thou canst never, never lead me, proud, before the throne of Jove! 


All the gods might toil to he Ip thee through the long t summer day 
Stull would watch the fatal Sister 


And their calm and 





s, spinning in the twilight gray 


ilent faces, changeless looking thro ih th 


y eloom, 
From eternity, would answer, “ Thou canst ne’e1 escape thy d m!” 

Couldst thou clasp me, couldst thou claim me, ‘neath the soft Elysian sh 
Then what music and what odor through their azure depths would ris 


i 
, every vod would bring us joy, 


Roses ull the If urs would scatter 


So, in perfect loving blended, bliss would never know alloy ! 


O my heart! 





the vision changes ; fack ‘ lestial blue 
Dies aw iy the rapturous music, thri my pulses through ! 
Lone I sit within my chamber ; storms are beatin inst tl pane, 
And my tears are falling faster than the chill D ber rain 


Yet, though I am doomed to linger, joy! , on thi 


Thou art C ipid !—I am Psy he !—we are wedded evermore ! 
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DR. WICHERN 


“ WouLpb you like to spend a day at 
Horn and visit the Rauhe Haus?” in- 
quired my friend, Herr X., of me, one 
evening, as we sat on the bank of the 
Inner Alster, in the city of Hamburg. 
I had already visited most of the “ lions” 
in and about Hamburg, and had found 
in Herr X. a most intelligent and oblig- 
ing cicerone. So I said, * Yes,” without 
hesitation, though knowing little more of 
the Rauhe Haus than that it was a re- 
form school of some kind. 

“T will call for you in the morning,” 
said my friend, as we parted for the night. 

The morning was clear and _ bricht, 
and I had hardly de spatched my break- 
fast when Herr X. appeared with his 
carriage. Entering it without dé lay, we 
were driven swiftly over the pavements, 
till we came to the old city-wall, now 
forming a fine drive, when my friend, 
turning to the coachman, said, 

“ Go more slowly.” 

The scenery in this vicinity we Ham- 
burgers think very beautiful,” he contin- 
ued, turning to me. 


To my eye, accustomed to our New 








England hills, it was much too flat to 
merit the appellation of beautiful, thouch 
Art had done w iat it could to improve 
upon Nature o I assented to his en- 
comiu D ] lat ls ipe, ! it, dk sir- 
ous ot ha r tl subje t, added, 

I ht Haus, where we e g0- 
ing, I } e of; will you give 
me its ) 

Most he replied You 
mu mmense commerce 
while it ; le occupation for th 
enterp iL ] ius us draws hithe r 
also a ion of tl idle, de- 
praved 1 For many years, 
it was one { most d ult ques 
tions Vv i h « pena has had to 
grapp! what should | 
done v les of crant idren 
who sw I it our quays, and were 
harbored in t filthy dens which befor 


AND HIS PUPILS. 


the great fire of 1842 were so abundant 
in the narrow streets. These children 
were ready for crime of every des rip- 
tion, and in audacity and hardihood far 
surpassed older vagabonds. 

“In 1830, Dr. Wichern, then a young 
man of twenty-two, having completed 
his theological studies at Gottingen and 
Berlin, returned home, and began to de- 
vote himself to the religious instruction 
of the poor. Ile established Sabbath- 
schools for these children, visited their 
parents at their homes, and soucht to 
bring them under better influences. He 
succeeded in collecting some three or four 
hundred of them in his Sabbath-schools ; 


but he soon became convinced that they 





must be removed from the evil influences 
to which the y were s ibjected, before any 
improvement could be h yped for in their 
morals. In 1832, he proposed to a few 


friends, who had become interested in his 





labors, the establishment of a House of 


Rescue for them. The suggestion met 
their approval; but whence the means 
for founding such an institution were to 
come none of them knew; their own re- 


sources were exceed limited, and 





they had no wealtl 


yet 
O assist 


About this time, a gentleman with 


whom he was but slightly ; tainted 
rought him three hundred do , de- 
siring t j hould 1 exp 1 in 
ud of some new rita ition 
Soon af a | of $17,500 s lef 





went forward. A cottac hly built 
and thatched with stray , with lew acres 
of land, was for sale at Horn, about four 
miles from the city, and its situa on pl 

ne them, they appropri ited their k racy 


to the purchase of it. Hither, in Novem- 
333, Dr. Wichern removed with 
his mother, and took into his hous hold, 


them as his own children, three 





of the worst boys he could find in Ham- 





os 
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burg. In the course of a few months he 
had increased the number to twelve, all 
selected from the most degraded chil- 
dren of the city. 

“ His plan was the result of careful and 
mature deliberation. He saw that these 
depraved and vic ious ( hildren h ud never 
been brought under the influence of a 
well-ordered family, and be lieving, that, 
in the organization of the family, Gord 


had intended it as the best and most 





efficient institution for training children 
in the ways of morality and purity, he 
proposed to follow the Divine example. 
The children were employed, at first, in 
improving the grounds, which had hither- 


to been left without much care; the 


banks of a little stream, which flowed 


past the cottage, were planted with trees ; 
a fish-pond into which it discharged its 
waters was transformed into a pre tty 
sylvan lake; and the barren and un- 
productive soil, by judicious cultivation, 


brought into a fertile condition. 


was 
“In 1834, the numerous applications 
he received, and the desire of extending 


he institution, led him to 


the usefulness of t 
erect another building for the accommo- 
dation of a second family of boys. The 
work upon it was almost wholly perform- 
ed by his first pupils. I should have re- 
marked, that, during the first year, a 
high fence, which surrounded the prem- 
ises when they were purchased, was re- 
} 


boys, by Dr. Wichern’s 


direction, as he desired to have lore th 


moved by the 
only bond by which to retain them in his 
family. When the new house was finish- 
ed and dedicated, the orig 
moved into it, and wer placed under 
} 


the charge of two young men from Swit- 


zerland, named B 





umngirtner and Byck- 
meyer. 


“ Worksh yps for the employment of the 





bovs soon be ne necessary, and means 


were contributed for their erection. New 


pupils were of] d. eithe by their par- 
ents. or by the city authorities, and new 


families were organized. These required 
more “ house-fat 
and for their training a separate house 


was needed. Dr. Wichern has been very 





s 


in obtaining assistants of the 


right description. They are young men 


of good education, generally versed in 





hanical employment, and whose 





‘al for philanthropic etlort leads them 
to place themselves under training here, 
for three or four years, without salary. 
They ae greatly in demand all over 
Germany for home missionaries and su- 
perintendents of prisons and reformatory 
institutions. You have heard, I presume, 
of the Inner Mission ?” 
I assented, and he continued. 

These young men are its most active 
promoters. The philanthropy of Wichern 
was not satisfied, until he had established 
also several families of vagrant girls at his 
Rough House.— But see, we are ap- 
proa hit g our destination. This is the 
Rauhe Haus.” ‘ 

As he spoke, our carri 
We ali 
} 


been greeted va pleasanter scene. 





age stopped. 


hted, and rarely has my eye 


The grounds, comprising about thirty- 
two acres, presented the appearance of 


a large landscape-garden. The varie- 


y of choice forest-trees was very great, 
and mingled with them were an abun- 
dance of fruit-trees, now laden with their 
golden treasures, and a profusion of flow- 
ers of all h ies. Two sm ll lake a. whose 


borders were fringed with the willow, 


the weeping-elm, and the alder, clittered 
in the s | | 





their finny inhabitants 


A : : : i 
occasionally leaping in the air, in joyous 








sport. Fourteen buildings we e x 
over the demesne,—one, by it 
seeming to be devoted to purposes of 
worship. 
I s go to the Ff -Hla ‘ 
(M yt House,) said my friend we 
shall p ibly find Dr. Wichern there.” 
po s o, | led the way to a plain, 
neat |! y, situated n cel ally 
though anterior ] of the 
ground l sis D Wi ! private 
residence, and here he receives reports 
from tl Brothe S$ the assistants are 
called l o s adv » the pupils 
We w ushered into th iperintend- 
ent’ oO ec, nd hi n a fine, noble- 
looking man, 1 clear mild ey and 











ive 


rn 
ed 
his 
ap- 
the 
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an expression of great decision and en- 


ergy. My friend introduced me, and 


Dr. Wichern welcomed us both with 
great cordiality. 

“Be seated for a moment, gentle- 
men,” said he ‘I am just finishing the 
proofs of our Fliegende Bliitter,” (Fly- 
ing Leaves, a periodical published at th 
R wuhe H vus,) ** and will pre Se ntly show 


you through our buildir 





We waite la ‘cordingly, interesting 
ourselves, meanwhile, with the portraits 
of benefactors of the institution which 
decorated the walls. 

In a few minutes Dr. Wichern rose, 
and merely saying, “I am at your ser- 
vice x ventlem«e n,” led the WwW Ly to the orig- 
inal Rough House. It is situated in the 
southeastern corner of the grounds, and is 
overshadowed by one of the noblest chest- 
nut-trees I have ever seen. The building 
is old and very humble in appearance, 


but of considerable size In addition to 


and his fami f twelve boys. several of 


the Brothers of the Mission reside here, 


accommodat s for the House-Father 


and there are also rooms for a probation- 
ary department for new pupils. 

= He re,” said the Doctor, “ we began 
the experiment whose results you see 
around you. When, with my mother and 
sister and three of the worst boys to be 


found in Hamburg, I removed to this 


house in 1833, there was need of strong 


faith to foresee the results which God 
has wrought since that day.’ 

“What were the means you found 
most successful in bringing these turbu- 


lent and intractable spirits into subj 





tion ?” I inquired 
“ Love, th 
his children,” wi: 


wild, hardened inaccessible 
to any en had never 
been tr lw s or tender- 





nes nd wh t! 
was no opportu vy for the exe: e of 
the defiant sy they had summoned 


to their aid, when they were told tha 
all the past of th ir lives was to be for- 
gotten and never brought up against 
i | 


them, and that here, away from temp- 





tation, they might enter upon a new 


le natures 


their sullen and intracta 





1 a they became almost im- 
mediately docile and amiable.” 

* But,” [I asked, “is there not danger, 
that, when removed from these comfort- 
able hom s, and subje ted again to the 
iron gripe of poverty, they will resume 
their old habits?” 

None of us know,” replied Dr. 
Wichern, solemnly, “ what we may be 
left to do in the hour of temptation ; 


ss, not so 





ildren are 
fed and clothed like other peasant chil- 
dren: they are not encour wed te hope 


for distinction, or an elevated position in 


“an evil, but, if borne in the 





right spirit, may be a blessine. Our in- 


struction is adapted to the same end; we 


do not instruct them in studies above 
their rank in life; readir vriting, the 
] + ' 

elementary principk ( ! re. 
ocraphy some of the natural nces, 
and music, comprise the course of study. 


In the cal what we 





‘ | } : 1} } 
can to make them intelligent and compe- 


tent. Our boys are much sought for as 


by the farmers and artisans 


appre ntices 
of the vicinity.” 
‘Many of them, I suppose,” said I, 


before 


here: do you not find trouble 


Very seldom; the perfect freedom 


tained, make theft so mean a vice, that 
no boy who has a spark of honor left 
will be guilty of it. In the few in- 
stances which do occur, the moral sense 


of the family is so strong, that the offend- 


er is entirely subdued by it An incl 
ae illustrative of tl oO s to me 
Early in our history, a number of our 
bovs undertook to « tal some 
p ) It was more than half com- 
plet ] nd they we deliel l with the 
idea of being able soon to o py it, 

n it was discovered that a single 


e of timber, contributed by one of 
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the boys, had been obtained without 
leave. As soon as this was known, one 
of the boys seized an axe, and demolish- 
ed the building, in the presence of the 
offender, the rest looking on and approv- 
ing; nor could they afterward be induc- 
ed to go on with it. At one time, sever- 
al years since, there were two or three 
petty’ thefts committed, (and a good 
deal of prevarication naturally follow- 
ed,) mainly by new pupils, of whom a 
considerable number had been admitted 
at once. Finding ordinary reproof un- 
availing, I announced that family wor- 
ship would be suspended till the delin- 
quents gave evidence of penitence. The 
effect of this measure was far beyond my 
expectation. Many of the boys would 
meet in little groups, in the huts, for 
prayers among themselves; and ere long 
the offenders came humbly suing for par- 


don and the resumption ot worshi 


. 


During this conversation, we had left 
the Rough House and visited the new 
Lodge, erected in 1853, for a family of 
boys and a circle of Broth rs, and the 
” Beehive,” ( Bienenkorb,) erected in 1841, 
in the northeast corner of the grounds, 
the home of another family. Turning 
westward, we came to the chapel, and a 
group of buildings connected with it, in- 


cluding the school-rooms, the prepara 





ry department for gi ls, the library, dwell- 
ings for two families of girls, the kitchen, 
store-rooms, and offices. It was the hour 


of recess, and from the school-room h- 





ed forth a jovous company of children, 
plainly clad, and evidently belonging to 
the lass ; but though the marks 
of eer of vice were stamped 
} ‘ | 
on many of their cou inces, vet there 


were not a few bright eyes, and intelli- 
gent, thoughtful faces. Seeing Dr. Wich- 
ern, they came at once to him, with 
impulsive ness of childhood, but with so 
evident a sense of propriety and de- 
corum, that I could not but compare their 
conduct with that of many pupils in our 
best schools, and not to the advantage of 
the latter. The Doctor received them 
cordially, and had a kind word for each, 


generally in reference to their improve- 


[ March, 


ment in behavior, or their influence over 
others. 
“ This,” said he, turning to me, as a 


bright, b 


lue-eyed, flaxen-haired boy seiz- 
ed his hand, “ is one of our peace boys.” 

I did not understand what he meant 
by the term, and said so. 

“ Qur peace boys,” he replied, “ are 
selected from the most trustwérthy and 
exemplary of our pupils, to aid in super- 
intending the others. They have no au- 
thority to command, or even to reprove; 
but only to counsel and remind. To be 
selected for this duty is one of their high- 
est rewards.” 

“ There must be among so many boys,” 
I remarked, “and particularly those taken 
from such sources, a considerable num- 
ber of born-destructives,— children in 
whom the propensity to break, tear, and 
destroy is almost ineradicable ; how do 
you manage the se ? _ 

“In the earlier days of our experiment,” 
he replied, “we had much trouble from 


this source ; but at last we hit 


upon the 
plan of allowing each boy a certain sum 
of pocket-money, and deducting from 
this, in part it least, the estimated value 
of whatever he destroyed. From the 


day this rule was adopted all destru: tible 








articles seemed to have lost a great part 
of their f tlity.” 
‘Do the pupils often run av 3 
ed. 
Ve ol ile years ormerly 
occasion troubled in that 
way J f course, easy for them to 
do 1 no ter s or other n hous Of 
restraint ised.—our reliar being 
upon 1 » retain them. If they 
made their escape, we usually sought 
them out, and persuaded them to return, 
and they s iom repeat d the offence. 
pome years vo, one of our boys, who 
had repeatedly tried our patience by his 


waywardness, ran away. I pursued him, 


found him, and persuaded him to return. 


It was Christmas eve when we arrived, 
and this festival was always celebrated in 
my mother’s chamber. As we entered 


the room, the children were singing the 


Christmas hymns. As he appeared, they 
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manifested strong disapprobation of his 
conduct They were told that they 
might decide among themselves how he 
should be punished. They consulted to- 
gether quietly for a few moments, and 
then one, who had himself been forgiven 


some time before for a like fault, came 
forward, and, bursting into tears, pleaded 
that the offender might be pardoned. 
The rest joined in the petition, and, ex- 
tending to him the hand of fellowship, 
soon turned their festival into a season 
of rejoicing over the returned prodigal. 
The pardon thus act orded was complete ; 
no subsequent reference was made to his 


misconduct; and the next day, to show 


our confidence in him, a confidence 
which we never had occasion to retract, 
we sent him on an errand to a consid- 


“ How did the y be have at the time of 





the great fire ?” I inquired; “the excite- 
ment must surely have reached you.” 
‘No event in our whole history,” an- 
swered Dr. Wichern, his fine countenance 
lighting up he spoke, “so fully satisfied 
me of t success which had attended our 
labo s { behavior on that occ ision. 
On th md day of the fire, the boys, 
some of w n had relatives and friends 
in the bur ¢ district, beeame so much 
ex llivenes bre by 
thos« escaped from the flames, 
that to ipl rin | I 
them ) ind issist I 
feared con ( eX- 
pos l 1 ! ( 
an ! ev W i be be- 
St | mit ] i pany 
ot » to a vith 1 on n- 
d é \ | k ep to wer as 
mu | , and return with me at 
an L trime They promised to 
do tl | y fulfilled their promise 
to the | Cheir conduct was in the 
highest degree heroic ; they rushed into 
dang r. for t sake Of preserving lives 
and p vi nat volne ss and brave ry 
whi h | { Sil i; he lab rs of the 
bold ) S101 y the would 
come t i " of rendezvous to reas- 
sure thi wher, and then in a moment 


they were away again, laboring as zeal- 
ously as ever, and utterly refusing any 
compensation, however ura ntly pressed 
upon them. When they returned home, 
another band was sent out under the di- 


} 


rection of one of the house-fathe rs, and 
exerted themselves as faithfully as their 
predece ssors had done. But their s Ceri 
fices and toils did not end here. Amor ca 
the thousands whom that fearful confla- 
gration left homeless, not a few came 
here for shelter and food. With these 
our boys shared their meals, and gave up 
] 


1 ’ . 
nemseives sieeping 


to them their beds,—t 
upon the ground, and this for months.” 

I could not wonder at the enthusiasm 
of the good man over such deeds as 
these on the part of boys whom he had 
rescued from a degradation of whicb 
we can hardly form an idea. It was a 
triumph of which an angel might have 
been proud. 

I was desirous of learning something 


of the industrial occupations of the pu- 


pils, and made some inquiries respecting 
them. 

‘A considerable portion of 
said Dr. Wichern, “ are eng: 


cultural, 


yur boys,” 


d in agri- 





or rather, horticultural pursuits. 
As we practise spade husbandry almost 
exclusively, and devote our grounds to 


rardenit ¢ purposes, We can furnis 


ployment to quite a number. 





who } refer mecha 


a printing-offi ) - | stereo- 
type-found lithographing and wood- 
: : 
encra gy estal ni t, pa hop. § . 
yeaving mal tor and sho op, as 
well as t se trades which are ed on 
{ the most part out of doo wh as 
masonry and carpentry The ( 
mostly emplo lin household duties. and 
I 
ure D eat demand as servants and 
‘ . : : 
assistant nt househoids of our far- 
mers 
Passing westward, we came next to the 
bakery and the farmer’s residence, catch- 
ing a glimpse through the trees of the 
, 
Fisherman's Hut a little « nee, near 
the bank of the larger of' t two sy n 
lakes « the premis ’ nother 
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ed a large building of more pretension 
than the rest. 

“This,” said Dr. Wichern, “is the 
home of the Brothers of our Inner Mis- 
sion, and the school-room for our board- 
ing-sch vol boys, the children of re pect- 
able and often wealthy parents, who 
have proved intractable at home.” 


“ What,” I asked, 


the term, Inner Mission ?” 


“do you include in 


method 
When we 


found it necessary to form new families, 


“T must take a round-about 


of answering your inquiry. 


our greatest difficulty was in procuring 
suitable persons to become house-fathers 
of these families. It was easy enough to 
obtain honest, intelligent men and wom- 
en, who possessed a fair education and 
of the 


mechanic arts for the situation; but we 


a sufficient knowledge of some 
felt that much more than this was ne- 
We 


would 


cessary. wanted men and women 


who act a parent’s part, and 
perform a parent’s duty to the children 
under their care; and these, we found, 
must be trained for the place. We then 
began our circles of Brothers, to furnish 
house-fathers and assistants for our fam- 
ilies. 


for this office an irreproachable char- 


We required in the candidates 


acter; that they should be free from 
health 


that they 


physical defect, of good and ro- 


bust constitution ; should give 


evidence of piety, and of special adapta- 





tion to this calling; that they should un- 


derstand farming, or some one of the 


trades practised in the establishment, or 
possess sufficient mechanical talent to 


knowledee of them r ulily ; 


a juire i 
that they should have already a certain 
amount of education, 


hable dispos 


I 
under twenty 


and an amiable 








and tea 
should be not 





m; and that they 


years of 


age, and exempt from military service.” 
And do you find a sufficient number 
who can fulfil conditions so strict?” I 
inquired. 
‘Candidates are never wanting,” was 


his reply, “tho ivnh the demand for their 
services is large.’ 
“ What is your course of training ?” 


“ Mainly practical; though we have a 
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course of special instruction for them, oc- 
cupying twenty hours a week, in which, 
during their four years’ residence with 
us, they are taught sacred and profane 
German, English, 


history, geography, 


vocal and instrumental music, and the 


science of teaching. Instruction on re- 


uuchout 





ligious subjects is also given tha 


the course. For the 


purpose of prac- 
] 

tical training, they are attached, at 

first, to families as assistants, and after 


a period of apprenticeship the y under- 
take in They 


teach the elementary classes; visit the 


rotation the direction. 


parents of the children, and report to 
them the progress which their pupils 


have made; maintain a watchful super- 
over them, after 
Rauhe Haus; 


struction, 


vision they leave the 


and assist in religious in- 


and in the madence. 


corres} 





By the system of monthly rot 
adopted, each Brother is 


in contact with all the pupil , and is thus 


brought 


have 


experi- 


enabled to avail himself of the ] 


ence acquired in each family.” 
“You spoke of a great demand for 
ine that 


men so trained should be in demand; 


their services; I can easily ima; 
but what are the callings they pursue 
after leaving you? for you need but a 
limited number as house-fathers and 
teachers.” 

= The Inner Mission,” he 
“has a wide field of usefuln 


and 


organized on 


replied, 


It fur- 





ho se-fathers tor 


*s directors 


reform schools plan, 


of which there are a number in Ger- 
many; overseers, instructors. and assist- 
ants in agricultural and other school 


directors and subordinate officers for 


prisons; directors, overseers, and 


ants in hospitals and infirmaries; 


and missionaries 


Al eri "hay 


and home missionaries; 


to colonies of emigrants in 


annual expenditure 


“What is your 
above the products of your farm and 
workshops ?” I asked. 
Somewhat less than fifty dollars a 


head for our entire population,” was the 
b | 

reply. 

time hich noon, and 


» the Mutter-Haus, the 


It was by this 


returned t 


as we 
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benevolent superintendent insisted that 
we should remain and partake with him 
of the 


presently were summoned to the dining- 


mid-day meal. 


We complied, and 
hall, where we found a small circle of 
the 


After a brief but appropriate grace, we 


srothers, and the two head teachers. 


took our seats, being introduced by the 
dire tor. 

(T3 At supper 
ble here,” 


them 


all our teachers 
said Dr. Wichern, 


children whose birthday it 


assem- 
“and with 
those 


is; but at dinner the Brothers remain 


with their own families.” 


The table was abundantly supplied 
with plain but 


cheert 


wholesome food, and the 
il conversation which ensued gave 
evidence that the cares of their position 
had not exerted a depressing influence 
on their spirits. Each seemed thorough- 
ly in love with his work, and in harmony 
with all the Dr. Wi hern 
tioned that I was from America. 

“ Hlave you,” 


ers, “ an) 


rest. 


men- 
inquired one of the Broth- 
institutions like this in your 
country 

“ We have,” I 


answered, “ Reform 


Schools, Houses of Refuge, Juvenile 
Asylums, and other reformatory institu- 
tions; but I am afraid I must say, noth- 
ing like this. We are making pro- 


gress, however, in Juvenile Reform, and 
I hope that ere long we, too, may have 
House 
perva le our 
Central E 

Dr. Wichern,” 
“have our 


Acri 


whose influence 


shall 
country, as yours has done 
rope.” 

another, 


° God's 


inquired 


friends visited the 


go thither 


“but I will 


with them after we have din- 


is the reply ; 


ed, if they can remain so long.” 

We assented, and one of the Broth- 
ers remark d— 

“ Our boys have taken especial pains 


to beautify that favorite spot, this season.” 


rhis disposition to adorn the resting- 


place of the body, so common among us, 


is becoming popular in your country, I 


believe,” said our host, courteously. 
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I replied, that it was,—that in our 
larger towns the place of burial was gen- 
erally rendered attractive, but that in 
the rural districts the burying-grounds 
were yet neglected and unsightly; and 
ventured the opinion, that this neglect 
might be partly traceable to the iconoclas- 
tic tendencies of our Puritan ancestors. 

Dr. Wichern thought the neg- 
lect of the earthly home of the dead 


resulted from the prevalence of indiffer- 


not ; 


ence to the glorious doctrine of the Res- 
urrection ; and whatever a people might 
profess, he could not but believe them 
infidel at heart, if they were entirely neg- 
lectful of the resting-place of their dead. 

The close of our repast precluded 
and at our host’s in- 
the 
rural cemetery, where such of the pupils 


further discussion, 
vitation we accompanied him to 
and Brothers as died during their con- 
school 
An English writer has very appropri- 
tel l Rauhe Haus 


ately called the 
among the Flowers”; but the title is far 


nection with the were buried. 


a “ Home 


more app! 


Whatever a pure and exquisite taste 


opriate to this beautiful spot. 


could conceive as becoming in a place 


consecrated to such a purpose, willing 


hands have executed; 
» ibbath 


pupil 


and early every 
morning, Dr. Wichern Says, the 
s resort hither to see that everything 
necessary is done to kee P it in perfect 

The 
with the pe 


the 


order. air seemed almost heavy 


rfume of flowers; and though 


home of the living pupils of the 
Rauhe Haus is plain in the extreme, the 
palace of their dead surpasses in splen- 
dor that of the proud st of earthly mon- 
archs. One could hardly help coveting 
such a resting-place. 


It was with reluctance that we at last 


turned our faces homeward, and bade 
the excellent director farewell. The 
world has seen, in this nineteenth cen- 
tury, few nobler spirits than his. Pos- 
sessed ot uncommon intellect, he com- 


bines with it executive talent of no or- 
dinary character, and a capacity for la- 
His 


duties as the head of the Inner Mission, 


bor which seems almost fabulous. 


whose scope comprises the organization 
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and management of reformatory institu- 
tions of all kinds, throughout Germany, 
as well as efforts analogous to those of 
our city missions, temperance soc ieties, 
ete., might well be supposed to be suffi- 
cient for one man; but these are supple- 
mentary to his labors as director of the 
Rauhe Haus, and editor of the Fliegende 
Blitter, and the other literature, by no 
means inconsiderable, of the Inner Mis- 
sion. Dr. Wichern is highly esteemed 
and possesses almost unbounded influ- 
ence throughout Germany ; and that in- 
fluence, potent as it is, even with the 
princes and crowned heads of the Ger- 
man States, is uniformly exerted in be- 
half of the poor, the unfortunate, the 
ignorant, and the degraded. When the 
history of philanthropy shall be written, 
and the just meed of commendation be- 
stowed on the benefactors of humanity, 
how much more exalted a place will he 
receive, in the memory and gratitude of 
the world, than the perjured and auda- 
cious despot who, born the same year, 
in the neighboring city of the Hague, 
has won his way to the throne of France 
by deeds of selfishness and cruelty! 
Even to-day, who would not rather be 
John Henry Wichern, the director of 
the Rauhe Haus at Horn, than Louis 
Napoleon, emperor of France ? 

Would that on our own side of the 
Atlantic a Wichern might arise, whose 
abilities should be suflicient to unite in 
one common purpose. our reformatory 
enterprises, and rescue from infamy and 
sin the tens of thousands of children 
who now, apt scholars in crime, throng 
the purlieus of vice in our large cities, 
and are alr uly committing deeds whose 
dk spe rate wickedness might well cause 
hardened criminals to shudder. The 
existence of a popular government de- 
pends, we are often told, upon the intel- 
ligence and virtue of the people. What 
hope, then, can we have of the perpe- 


tuity of our institutions, when those who 


are to control them have become mon- 
sters of iniquity ere they have reached 
the age of manhood ? 

The forces of Good and Evil are ever 
striving for the mastery in human so- 
ciety. Happy is that philanthropist, and 
honored should he be with a nation’s 
gratitude, who can rescue these juvenile 
offenders from the power of evil, and 
from the fearful suggestings of tempta- 
tion and want, and enlist them on the 
side of virtue and right! We rear mon- 
uments of marble and bronze to those 
heroes who on the battle-field and in 
the fierce assault have kept our nation’s 
fame untarnished, and added new laurels 
to the renown of our country’s prowess ; 
but more enduring than marble, more 
lasting than brass, should be the monu- 
ment reared to him who, in the fierce 
contest with the powers of evil, shall 
rescue the soul of the child from the 
grasp of the tempter, and change the 
brutalized and degraded offspring of 
crime and lust into a youth of generous, 
active, and noble impulses. But though 
earthly fame may be denied to such a 
benefactor of his race, his record shall 
be on high; and at that grand assize 
where all human actions shall be weighed, 
His voice, whose philanthropy exceed d, 
infinitely, the noblest deeds of benevo- 
lence of the sons of earth, shall be he ard, 
saying to these humble laborers in the 
vineyard of our God, “ Friends, come 
up high« r!” 

Those who are interested in knowing 
what has been accomplished by the re- 
formatory institutions of Europe will 
find a full and entertaining account of 
most of them in a volume recently pub- 
lished, entitled “ Papers on Preventive, 
Correctional, and Reformatory Institu- 
tions and Agencies in Different Coun- 
tries,” by Henry Barnard, LL.D. Hart- 
ford: F. C. Brownell, 1857. Dr. Bar- 
nard has done a good work in collecting 


these valuable documents. 
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or 
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BEAUTY. 
Fonp lover of the Ideal Fair, 
My soul, eluded everywhere, 
Is lapsed into a sweet despair. 
Perpetual pilgrim, seeking ever, 
Baffled, enamored, finding never; 
Each morn the cheerful chase renewing, 
Misled, bewildered, still pursuing ; 
Not all my lavished years have bought 
One steadfast smile from her I sought, 
But sidelong glances, glimpsing light, 
A something far too fine for sight, 
Veiled voices, far off thridding strains, 
And precious agonies and pains: 
Not love, but only love’s dear wound 
And exquisite unrest I found. 


At early morn I saw her pass 





The lone lake’s blurred and quivering glass; 
Her trailing veil of amber mist 

The unl ( nding be vk d el ver kissed : 

And straight I hasted to w vvlay 

Her coming by the willowy way ;— 

But, switt companion of the Dawn, 

She left her footprints on the lawn, 

And, in arriving, she was gone. 

Alert [ ranged the winding shore ; 

Iler luminous presence flashed be fore ; 


Che wild-rose and the daisies wet 





I n her lieht touch were tre1 bling vet: 
Faint smile 1 the conscious violet: 
I 


ind brier and rock betraved 


Some tender sign her parting made 
And on h fl I tracked 
To where the thunderous cataract 
(Yer w ls of foamy k lees broke 

s Vanished 1 he vapor Inoke, 

‘T cht I pace this pallid floo 

The s kling waves curl up the shore 
The Augu on 18 flushed l full 
The soft, low winds, the liquid lull 
The whit d, silent, misty realm, 

The wan-blue heaven, each chostly elm, 


All these, her ministers, conspire 
I 


To fill my bosom with the fire 


And sweet delirium of desire. 
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Enchantress! leave thy sheeny height. 


Descend, be all mine own this nicht, 


Transfuse, enfold, entrance me quite 


Or break thy spell, my heart restore, 


And disenchant me evermore ! 


THE GRINDWELL GOVERNING MACHINE. 





On the other side of the Atlantic there 
is a populous city called Grandville. It 
is, as its name indicates, a great city, 

but it is said that it thinks itself a good 
deal greater than it really is. I meant 
to say that Grandville was its original 


name, and the name by which even at 


the present day it is called by its own 
citizens. But there are certain wits, or 
it may be, vulear people, who by some 


process have converted this name into 
Grindwell. 

I may be able, in the course of this 
sketch, to give a reason why so sound- 


ing and aristocratic a name as Grand- 





} 





vi has been changed into the plebe- 
ian one of Grindwell. I might account 
for it by adducing similar instances of 
changes in the names of cities through 
the bad pronunciation and spelling of 
foreigners. For inst English 


the Ger- 
o Venedig, 
and the French convert Washington into 
the Chinese word Voss-Hang-Tong. And 


so it may be that the name Grindwell has 


nickname Livorno L 





mans insist on calling 


originated among us Americans simply 
from miscalling or misspelling the foreign 
name of Grandville. 

I incline to think, however, that there 
is a better reason for the name. 

For 


been famous for a great machine, of a 





good many years Grandville has 


very curious construction, which is said 
to recul ite the movements of the whole 
city, and almost to convert the men, wom- 


en, and chil 


lren into cranks, wheels, and 
pinions. As a model of this machine 
does not exist in our Patent Office at 


Washington, I shall beg the reader's in- 


dulgence while I attempt to give some 
account of it. It may be thought a very 


eurious affair, though I believe there is 


little about it that is original or new. 
The idea of it was handed down from 
remote gene rations. 

In America I know that many persons 
may consider the Grindwell Governing 


Mac hin a huml \ 


and tyrannous institution, wholly unfitted 


an obsolete : al surd, 





to the nineteenth century. A machine 


that proposes to think and act for the 





whole people, and ich is rigidly op- 
posed to the people’s thinking and acting 


for themselves, is likely to find little fa- 


vor among us. With us the doctrine is, 
that each one should think for himself,— 
be an individual mind and will, and not 
the spoke of a wheel. Every American 


voter or votress ts allo 





wed to kee p his or 
her little intellectual wind-mill, coffee-mill, 


pepper-mill, loom, steam-engine, hand-or- 


grinding apparatus he or she likes. Each 





his own Church or his own 


State, and yet be none the less a good 


one may | 


and useful citizen, and the union of the 


States be in none the more danger. But 


it is not so in Grindwell. The rules of 


] 


the Grindwell machine allow no one to 





do his own grinding, unless his mill-wheel 
is turned by the central governing power. 
He must allow the big State machine to 
do everything,—he paying for it, of 


course. 





A reg lar progran mec pre SC ribes 


what he shall believe and say and do; 


and any departure from this order is 
considered a violation of the laws, or at 


least a reprehensible invasion of the 


time-honored customs of the city. 
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So preacheth his crooked fag-end of a 





(though a } it has been taken out for conscience, that » ry, very small still 
tin E nd it is thought everything voice, in very husky tones; but he 
of by ds and the gilded flies that knows that a policeman, walking behind 
buzz about them) is really an old ma- him, saw him pick up the purse, which 
‘hine, l worn out and every how alte I the case, which. in fact, complete- 
and tl patched 1 p and painted and ly sets aside his fag-end of a husky-voiced 
nished anew. If a committee of our  conscienc and makes vin his neces- 
know Y es were sent over to gains nd necessity his virtue. External 
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ind beautifying the outer case of the ma- from our side of the Atlantic, engaged 
i id hine, and the outer surface generally of in commerce, had been annoyed a good 
i the city of Grindwell. Where any por- deal by the gate-oflicers opening an 
“i ie tion of the framework has fallen into di- searching his baggage. The next time 
Ay lapidation and decay, the gaunt skeleton he went to Grindwell. he brought. besid 
1 Bs bones of the ruined structure are decked his usual trunks and ¢ rpet » rather 
7s and covered with leaves and flowers. large and very myste looking box 
* s Old rusty oilers that are on the verge After g ing tl wh wi } t ! and 
7% of bursting ar newly painted, varnished, bags, the officers took hold of this box. 
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ed or dangerous articles. A young man __ their noses bent down over the lid, await 
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ing the opening. One of them was about ‘I assure you, it is nothing but a bust.” 
J to proceed with hammer and chisel. “Pray, whose bust may it be, Madam?” 
a “Stop,” said the young merchant, “I “The bust of Plato.” 
1. in save you a ore it de al of trouble. I ‘ Plato ? Plato? W ho’s Plato ? Is he 
in Open it in instant Allow m an Italian ?” 
V ti I r a littl 5] in here ” “He \ sa Greel phil sopher.’ 
a As he said tl “ Why is heavy ?” 
1d n the if “It is a bronze bust.” 
| r was lone th ‘We beg your pardon, Madam; but 
al back with sudden we fear there’s something wrot here 
len s if | u This Plato may be a conspirat r,— 
bs umped I Carbonaro,—a member of some secrt 
é vi 1 kn i t society 1 red-republican,—a « lucton 
je ers oO r of the « tric fluid. How can we answe 
mous 1 ) ) for this Plato? We don’t lik« heav\ 
bee ynfined in box hese very heavy boxes are suspi 
n \ ns and by t broad cious Suppose it should some in 
7 in on h e he seemed delighted with fernal-machin« Madam, we have ou 
i i 1 ined ti! 
' juls rh 
iy a 
It ‘ », Plato! 
is broug] 
) - nt con 
ly y open 
VW ! SOL 
‘ ound, 
0 uunt of what had await me explosion. Tl evidently 
! lL verily believe they took it for an infernal-machiu In thei 
} ] h lf had knock- eyes everything was a machin ome 
) lw now let loose in sort or otl After w me tim 
r G ] 1 finding that it didn’t bu I em 
\ ] occu lel m 
¢ I rate An ‘ 10u 
had ze | DN her frie 
" omew Cor S} tl ree 
\ yt t] wi 
3 he 1 “G " Here scene. They contrived, how 
+] she 0 her bag keep their countenances, though $ rig 
t] Ww 1 Fi ing con- idly than the Greek philosoph« 1 th 
= " her pass box did his 
t of whe x i g tl When the custom-h ol i ound 
le in head that, though the box was upset, nothing 
pro- \W the isked W hat’s occurred, they grew more bold, and, ap- 
n this proaching saw a piece of the bronze head 
—_ A lady. peering above the sawdust. Then, for 
with \ wyfa bust in a lady’s the first time, they began to feel ashamed 
rait- bag ?— Impossible ! of themselves So replacing the sawdust 
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blanched potato-plants in a cellar; and Of course, the mind has immense con- 
then comes some vigorous youth from his trol over physical endurance, and every 
out-d x or play, and rasps the one knows that among soldi uilors 
rudd t she grasped the oar, emigrants, and woodsmen, the leaders, 
the | plouch-handl We dis- tl h more delicately nurtu | wil 
tr ements of eve saint often endure hardship better t the 
with ind really have hopes f beca “a Sir Philip 
of t ( D j Sc] S ‘ Ss tl e suppo! the 
he $s organized i | t-club. I etites f hono Bb ill 
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of the B her family there re not a 
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selves 1 ttle tempt l to despair of th 
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School System is the physical 
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face in e school n, V 10ut tracing 
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line |} r inva @ appearance ol 
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ty s na want ! place ip- 
boy ) sino ty mn Schools l 
glance ig tl f thei <s 
fords l Vy « ( eal cul s Yi l 
almost long to revé tl position of 
their | s, as Dante has those of tl 
ilse prophets, and tl improv hein 
fig rt | rounded sl ilders I ] 
a vig is chest, and the hollow « L 
excell back 
The re st to V Lv- 
erage | ( | i 
but it Ss I I 
the dim 1 ot i h- 
er than m rit 
in ph I f yi 
cate an increa ol wn ‘ i 
advancing civiliz I » th 
two men of middle \ re unabie to 
find a iit of arme larve enough amor 
the sixty sets OW ned by Sir Samuel M y- 
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occur to him, that he also might be as 
h ippy as a boy, if he lived more like one. 


What do most men know of the “ wild 


joys of living,” the daily zest and luxury 
of out-loor existence, in which every 
healthy boy | side them revels ? skat- 


ing, while the orange sky of sunset dies 
away over the delicate tracery of gray 


branches, and the throbbing feet pause 


in their tingling motion, an 
air is filled with the shrill sound 
tant steel, the resoun of 


the echoes up the hill 


beating up ag inst 
the waves thumping under 
if a dozen sea-7ods had tl 
together to resist it ?—climbi 


where the higher folia 


cures th dizzir s I h be ni yw 
and one feels as if he had t a coward 
bene ih | I la ihe »above ¢f the 
jove | r ot < rwaded nif ball 
or ericke he gallant elories of riding 


Brown’s “ School Days at Rugby” lies 
simply in this } thy bov’s-life which it 
exhibits, and in the recognition of physical 
culture. whicl so novel to America 


neg] l, how t] ‘Mystic Hall 
Fen seminary lvel - 
he ad we believe the new “Con- 
cord > ‘ } s honat n 
incidental re all tional 
cases, and far } n. Faint and shad 
ow’'% l l e « t l 
st 7 ] S her | } 





dec 1 to le nd of which 

find that v s still rem T n 
spoke of Dr. Follen and (¢ - 
nastics: but the beneficent « tic wa 


transplanted prematurely, and died. The 
only direct encouragement of athletic ex- 


ereises Which stands out in our memory 


of academic life was a certain inestima- 
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ble shed on the “ College Wharf,” whi 





swimmers, and which, after having been 


deliberatel) arranged for their accom- 

. , , 
modation, was suddenly removed, tl 
next season, to make room for coal-bins. 
Ay 1 | } 
Manly sports were not posit ‘y daiscour- 
aged in « but that s all 


l last wit ( the old 
h ( for th ily Britis] 
hy which encoura » a I 
( is well as the ( th 
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| it while 
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pl ] time ¢ \ ed 
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or Sheridan LB r 

Should i P e, ho V that the ul- 
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view it as an add- 

E ery year confirms us 
ion, that our schools, public 
svstemati rally overtask the 
reneration. We all 
Young America grows to 


maturity too soon, and yet we all 


- share to continue the evil. 


eeks since we saw the 





irl’s school, in that city, 


ippointed hours of study 
) il nd \ qu rte dail 
s t er mt to 1 Dare unit 
Stuck Manuals assum 

tudents need stimulus in- 

i ind urge them to mul- 

‘ tud 1 diminish 

t nusements and of 
it danger did not li 
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ty; to | } ined “2 
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dozen ve men vho 
| at Harvard College, dur- 
r rs, with high hon- 
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ind | nt old 
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lly, whom we love to pass 


et simply because in meeting 


t spring flowers and autumn 


1estnuts, skates and cricket-balls, cher- 


( 
ry-birds and pickerel. There is an inde- 
scribable fascination in the gradual trans- 
ference of these childish comp inionships 


mto maturer 1 


lations. We love to en- 
counter in the contests of manhood those 
whom we first met at football, and to fol- 
low the profound thoughts of those who 
always dived deeper, even in the river, 
than our efforts could attain. There is a 
certain governor, of whom we persona 
can remember only, that he found the 
Fresh Pond heronry, which we sought in 


vain : id in memory the ictus sheriff 


of a neichboring county still skates in 
vil } ut of us, (fit emblem of 
vitt L justice !) on tl lack ice of 


crow! tl Can | Pp 1 th 
Cai | ulptor, not 1 heir later 
l re] | h tl ( 0 which 
they t s carve wl hriller 





| \ v=] re is too s r f 
t And w i it, i { ce ol 
tru h tha il luc won 1 not so 
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W Ippo that, if the truth wi told, 
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| | 1 in el h Wi take 

| he mot}! ( t the mo- 
no y of | Ln er with t and 
that game vs, by a sort of spontaneous 
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is opposed to i hal b sa con- 
sumer of time and as } irtaki { much 
of mbling. Still is d in the cas¢ 
of fi 1en’s muster which are, we 
believe wholly indigenou y ition 
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land: and there was. if we mistake not.a 


recent match at football between the boys 
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regattas and cricket-matches have be- 
come common events. St these pub- 
lic exhibitions are far from being a full 
exponent of the ithl } s of om 
peopl . and the re is re illy n ce go ing 
on among us than this n o entath- 
lon ” « xhibi 

A Lin, a foreioner is mt to j fer. fi ym 
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the more desulto ind unsvstematiz« 
character of our out-door amusem its 
that we e less l 1 to them than 


we really are. But this belo es to tl 
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habit of our n , natient, to a 
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ter complains of the total indifferencc 
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more generally practised in this commu- 
nity re the Revolution than pres- 
ent A state of almost constant Indian 


warfare then created an obvio demand 
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rmed er cover (though this may forty-two and a h inches ro 1 the 
ymet t prove an vd itag as Well) chest and ¢ | \ l clul ( ] , no 
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own health, and are therefore useful as ical 
warnings rather than ex my les. th 

st real book of gymnastics printed in ] 

» i 

5 oul y oO tar as we kne was re 
work of the veteran Salzi t - M l and | ltural | 
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membrance is worth many nights of in- 
door slumber. We never found a week 


in the year, no 1 hour of day or night, 





not, in the open air, its own 


special beauty. We will not say, with 


e’s Australians, that the only use of 
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beauty of the universe, who has not 
learned the subtile mystery, that Nature 


lirections. 





loves to work on us by 
Astronomers say, that, when observing 
with the naked eye, you see a star less 
clearly by looking at it, than by looking 


at the next one. Margaret Fuller’s fine 


ng touches the same point,—* Nature 
Ww not be stared at.” Go out merely 





to enjoy her, and it seems a little tame 


and vou beein to uspect yourself of 


affectation. We know persons who, after 
years of abstinence from athletic sports 
or artist 





or the pursuits of the naturé 
have resumed them, simply in order to 
restore to the woods and the sunsets the 


zest of the old fascination. Go out un- 


der pret nce of shooting on the marshes 
or botanizing in the forests; study en- 
t mology, that most fas inating, most 


neglected of all the branches of natural 
history ; go to paint a red mapl leaf in 
cha pl kerel-line in win 
ture on the cricket ground 


swim with her, ride 





with her, and she gladly 
takes you back once more within the 
horizon of her magic, and your heart of 
manhood is born again into more than 
the fresh h uppine ss of the boy. 
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AARON BURR.* 
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lutes him thus: “Glorious, delightful, 
honest John Adams! An American 
John Bull! The Comic Uncle of this 
exciting drama!” He then calls him 
“a high-mettled game-cock,” and says 
“he made a splendid show of fight.” 

Such little foibles and vanities might 
easily be pardoned, if the book had no 
more important defects. It professes to 
explain portions of our history hitherto 
not perfectly understood, and it contains 
many statements for the truth of which 
we must rely upon the good sense and 
accuracy of the writer; yet it is full of 
errors, and often evinces a disposition to 
exaggeration little calculated to produce 
confidence in its reliability. 

Our space will not permit us to point 
out all the mistakes which Mr. Parton 
has made, and we will mention only a 
few which attracted our attention upon 
the first perusal of his book. 


was appointed Lieutenant-Colonel when 


His hero 


only twenty-one years of age, and the 
author says that he was “the youngest 
man who held that rank in the Revolu- 
tionary army, or who has ever held it in 
an army of the United States.” Alex- 
Brockholst Liv- 
ingston both reached that rank at twenty 


ander Hamilton and 


years of age.—Mr. Parton tells us that 


Burr's rise in politics was more “ rapid 


than that of any other man who has 
played a conspicuous part in the affairs 
of the United States” 


years after fairly entering th 


; and that “in four 
political 
arena, he was advanced, first, to the 
highest honor of the bar, next, to a seat 
in the National Council, and then, to a 
competition with Washington, Adams, 
Jefferson, and Clinton, for the Presi- 
He could hardly have 


crowded more errors into a single para- 


dency itself.” 
graph. Burr never attained the highest 
honor of the bar. His first appearance 
in politics was as a member of the Le- 
gislature of New York, in 1784, when 
twenty-eight years old; five years after, 
he was appointed Attorney-General; in 
1791 he was elected to the Senate of the 
United States; and in 1801, at the age of 
forty-five, seventeen years after he fairly 
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entered public life, he became Vice-Pres- 
ident. Hamilton was a member of Con- 
gress at twenty-five, and at thirty-two was 
Secretary of the Treasury; Jefferson 
wrote the great Declaration when only 
thirty-two years old; and the present 
Vice-President is a much younger man 
than Burr was when he reached that 
The statement, that Burr was 
the rival of Washing 


at 
the Presidency, is absurd. 


station. 
on and Adams for 
Under the 
Constitution, at that time, each elector 
voted for two persons,—the candidate 
who received the greatest number of 
votes (if a majority of the whole) being 
declared President, and the one having 
the next highest number Vice-President. 
In 1792, at which time Burr received 
one vote in the Electoral College, all the 
electors voted for Washington ; conse- 
quently the vote for Burr, upon the 
streneth of which Mr. Parton makes his 


magnificent boast, was palpably for the 


Vice-Presidency. In 1796, the Presi- 
dential candidates were Adams and Jef- 
ferson, for one or the other of whom eve- 





ry elector voted,—the votes for Burr, in 
being, as 
Vic t Pre idk ney. 
Even in 1800, when the votes for Jeffer- 
son and Burr in the Electoral College 


were equal, it is notorious that thi 


this instance thirty in number, 


before, only for the 





equal- 
ity was simply the result of their being 
supported on the same ticket,—the for- 
mer for the office of President, and the 
latter for that of Vice-President. Mr. 
House of 


)D 
i 
Re | resentatives, Burr would have been 
7 


arton says, that, in the 
elected on the first ballot, if a majority 
would have sufficed; and that Mr. Jef- 
ferson never received more than fifty- 
of one hundred 
Had he taken the 
trouble to examine Gales’s “ Annals of 
Coneress” for 1799-1801, he would have 


found that the House consisted of one 


one votes in a House 


and six members. 


hundred and four members, two seats 
being vacant; and that on the first bal- 
lot Jefferson received fifty-five votes, a 
majority of six.—We are several times 
told that Robert R. Livingston was one 
of the framers of the Constitution. Mr. 
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Livingston was not a member of the 
Constitutional Convention; the only per- 
son of the name in that body was Wil- 
liam Livingston, Governor of New Jer- 
sey.—Mr. Parton comes into conflict with 
other writers upon matters affecting his 
hero, as to which he would have done 
well if he ity. Mat- 
thew L. Davis, Burr’s first biographer and 


had given his autho 





intimate friend, says that Burr’s grand- 


father was a German; Parton, speaking 
of the family at the time of the birth of 
Burr’s father, says that it was Puritan and 
had flourished in New England for three 
generations. Mr. Parton makes Burr a 
} ° 4 : } 

| 


witness of a dramatic interview between 


Mrs. Arnold and Mrs. Prevost shortly af- 





ter the discovery of Arnold’s treason, the 
particulars of whi is says Burr ob- 
tained from tl latter lady after she be- 
ume his wift Our author is not consist- 
ent in his own statements. Upon one 
re he de ik Mrs. Prevost, about the 
1e of her marriage, as “the beautiful 
Mrs. Prevost”; a few pages farther on 
he says she was “not beautiful, being 
, her prime.” He informs us that it 
is the fashion to underrate Jefferson, that 
he poli ircles and writers of the coun- 
y have neve npathized with him,— 
1 in the ver me paragraph he re- 
narks that “ Thor Jefferson has been 
ifty years the victim of incessant 
alee” 
This carel in 
associated vy cel 





have the power 


I uishing between 
conflicting stat ents of the ime thing. 
He describes Hamilton as honest and 
renerous, and then accuses him of ma- 


1 rable intrigue. He 


lignity and ¢ 
Wilkinson, at that time a gener- 


says that 


al in the United Stat ervice, may have 
thought of hastening the dissolution of 
the Union “ without bei 


1 } 
the des 


uction of a government which 
he has sworn to protect, and not be in 
any sense of rd a traitor, will puz- 


zle minds not educated in what the au- 
1 


thor calls “the Burr school.” 3ut the 
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most curious exhibition which Mr. Parton 
makes of this mental and moral confu- 
sion occurs in a passage where he at- 
tempts to prove his assertion, that “ Burr 
has done the state some service, though 
they know it not.” This service, of which 
the state has continued so obstinately ig- 
norant, consists mainly in having invented 
filibustering, and in having brought du- 
elling into disgrace by killing Hamilton. 
“ That was a benefit,” our moralist grave- 
ly remarks concerning this last claim to 
eratitude. Certainly ; just such a bene- 
fit as Captain Kidd conferred upon the 
world ; he brought piracy into disgrace by 
being hanged for it. As to the invention 


of filibustering, we are hardly disposed 





h Fulton and Morse for 
his valuable discovery; but perhaps the 
shades of Lopez and De Boulbon, and 
the living “gray-eyed man of destiny,” 
will worship him as the founder of their 
order. 

It is impossible to define Mr. Parton’s 


ero. It is not very clear 


opinion of 





nclined to admire him, 


to himself. 
and is quite ure that he has been harshly 


1 


ealt with. In the Preface he intimates 





that it is his purpose to exhibit Burr’s 


good qualities,—for, as he says, “it is 





the good in a man who goes astray that 


‘ 


ought most to alarm and warn his fellow- 
men.” The converse of which proposi- 
tion we suppose the author thinks equal- 
ly true, and that it is the evil in a man 
who does not go astray which ought most 
to delight and attract his fellow-men. At 


the end of the volume Mr. Parton makes 


a summary of Burr’s character,—says that 





as too good for a politician, and not 
great en yuuch for a statesman,—that Na- 
ture meant him for a schoolmaster,—that 
he was a useful Senator, an ideal Vice- 
President, and would have been a good 
President,—and that, if his Mexican ex- 
pedition had succeeded, he would have 
run a career similar to that of Napo- 
leon. We do not dare attack this ex- 
traordinary eulogy. To describe a man 
as not great enough for a statesman, yet 
fitted to make a good President, as a nat- 
ural-born schoolmaster and at the same 
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action of New York would control the 
election. That State then had twelve 
votes in the Electoral College; but the 
1¢ Legislature, 


—not, as at present, by the people. The 


electors were chosen by tl 

h 
parties in New York were nearly equal, 
and the result in the Legislature was very 
doubtful. The city of New York sent 
twelve members to the Assembly, and 
usually determined the political com- 
plexion of that body. Thus the contest 
in the nation was narrowed down to a 
single city, and that not a large one. 
This gave Burr a favorable field for the 
exercise of his p' uliar tal nts. His en- 
ergy, tact, unscrupulousness, and art in 
and animating the 
indifferent made him uneqt 


He did not 


any means in his powey. Some one 


conciliating the hostil 





ical finesse. 


in his pay overheard the discussion in 
a Federal caucus, and revealed to him 


the plans of his opponents. 








come unpopular, and 1 brought odium 
upon his party by a corru peculation ; 
he therefore declined presenting his own 
name, and made a ticket comprehend- 
ing the most distinguished persons in 


the Republican ranks. Georee Clinton 
Gen. Gates, and Brockho! 
were pl wed at the head of it. The most 
urgent solicitations were mn 
persuade these gentlemen to consent to 
a nomination for places which were be- 
neath their pretensions, but Burr answer- 
ed every objection and overcame every 
scruple. The respectability of the can- 
didates and the vigorous prosecution of 
the canvass carried the city by a consid- 
erable majority, and insured the election 
of Mr. Jefferson. Mr. i 
this abundant material for extravagant 


eulogy of Burr. But most people will 


be surprised to learn that su 
constituted a claim to the Vice-Presi- 


dency. If being an adr 





entitles a person to high office, there is 
not a town in New York which cannot 
furnish half a dozen statesmen whose 
exploits have been far more remarkable 
than Burr's. 


Burr’s nomination, however, was not 


Burr. 


[ March, 


solely due to his labors at this election, 
but in part also to his subsequent ad- 
dress. ‘The importance of New Yorl 
made it desirable to select the candidate 
for the Vice-Presidency from that State. 
A caucus of tl 
Congress directed Mr. Gallatin to ascer- 





e Republican members of 


tain who would be the most acceptable 
candidate. He wrote to Commodore 
Nicholson, asking him to discover the 





se! nts of the leading men in the 
State. The names of Livingston, George 


Clinton, and Burr had been suggested. 


Livingston was deaf, and Nicholson is 


Clinton. Burr, however, saw him after- 
wards, nd persuaded him to substitute 
ead of Clinton’s in the let- 
ter which he had prepared to send to 
Philadelphia. Col. Burr was according- 


between Jefferson and 
unexpectedly occurred in 
the Ek ctoral C yr re, h is 


assertion that Burr endeavored to defeat 


viven rise to the 





Jefferson and secure his own election. 
ter to the 
but does not 


1cceed in making a very strong argu- 


ment Che evidence of Burr’s treachery 
i positive as from the n e of th 
( it can | Of cours | I de no 
ypen pled it w int ry, and 
it | have been impol ec to do so. 
The main fact cannot be denied, that 
for several weeks before and after the 
election went to the House of R pre- 

ntatives, Burr was openl suppo ed 
by the Federali ts m opposition to Jeffer- 
son. Burr knew it; everybody knew it. 


is support civen? It will re- 


f to satisfy any one who 


is familiar with the motives of political ac- 
tion, that a party would have so earnestly 


advocated the election of any man with- 
out ¢ od reason to suppose that he wo ld 
make an adequate return for its support. 
i I 
There was but one course which Burr, in 
honor, could take; he should have per- 
emptorily refused to permit his name to 


be used. 


ended the matter; but that word was 


A word from him would have 
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not spoken. The evidence on the other 
side consists of some statements made 
several years after, by parties concerned, 
which are by no means so direct and 
unequivocal as might be wished,—and of 
a series of depositions taken in some law- 
suits instituted by Col. Burr to investi- 
gate the truth of this charge. One cir- 
cumstance, which seems to have escaped 
the notice of our biographer, casts sus- 
picion upon all these documents. Burr 
applied to Samuel Smith, a United States 
Senator from Maryland, for his testi- 
mony. Smith gives the following account 
of the transaction :—“ Col. Burr called 
on me. I told him that I had written 
my deposition, and would have a fair 
yy made of it. He said, ‘ Trust it to 


1] 


me and I will get Mr. —— to copy it’ I 


Cor 
I 


did so, and, on his returning it to me, J 
found u ls not mine interpre lated in the 
° 


copy.” It is not worth while to discuss 


a defence which was made out by for- 
gery. 

His election to the Vice-Presidency 
terminated Burr’s official career. He 


was deserted by his party, and denounced 
by the Republican press. Burning with 
resentment, he turned upon his enemies, 
and, supported by the Federalists, be- 
came a candidate for the Governorship 

k, in opposition to the Re- 


Hamilton, who alone 





among the Federal statesmen had open- 


ly opposed Burr during the contest for 
Y Op] g 


I 
Burr was defeated by an enormous ma- 
jority. His disappointment and anger at 
being again foiled by Hamilton prompt- 
ed him to the most notorious and unfor- 
tunate act of his life. 

In speaking of his duel with Gen. 
Hamilton, we do not intend to judge Col. 
h 
a more enlightened public opinion now 


judges the duc 





Burr’s conduct by the rules by wl 


Pe 


ist. He and his adversary 





ted according to the custom of their 


time ; by that standard let them be meas- 
ured. Mr. Parton thinks that the chal- 
lenge was as “near an approach to a 


reasonable and inevitable action as an 
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action can be which is intrinsically wrong 
and absurd.” By this we understand him 
to say that the course of Col. Burr was 
in accordance with the etiquette which 
then governed men of the world in such 
affairs. We think differently. 

During the election for Governor, 
Dr. Cooper, of Albany, heard Hamilton 
declare that he was opposed to Burr, 
and made a public statement to that ef- 
fect. Gen. Schuyler denied the truth of 
this assertion, which Dr. Cooper then 
reiterated in a published letter, saying 
that H milton and Judge Kent had both 
characterized Burr as “ a dangerous man, 
and one wh » ought not to be trusted with 
the reins of government,” and that “he 
could detail a still more de spicable opin- 
ion which Gen. Hamilton had expressed 
of Mr. Burr.” , Nearly two months after 
this letter was written, Burr addressed a 





note to Hamilton asking for an unquali- 
fied acknowl! i 


use of any expression whi 


rent or denial of the 


h would justi- 


I 

fy Dr. Cooper’s as ‘rtion. The dispute 
turned upon the words “more despica- 
ble,” and as to them there obviously were 
many difficulties. Cooper thought that 


the expression, “a dangerous man and 
one who ought not to be trusted with the 
reins of rover ment,” convey¢ d a despi- 
cable opinion; but many persons might 
think th 
} 


such laneua re did not go i e- 





yond the reasonable limits of political 
animadversion. Burr himself made no 
objection to that partic phrase; he 
did not allude to it except by way of 


explanation. The use of such language 








was common. In his celebrated attack 
upon John Adams, Hamilton had spoken 
of Mr. Jefferson as an “ineligible and 
dangerous candidate.” The same words 
had been publicly applied to Burr him- 
self, two years before. He did not see 


anything de spicable in the opinion then 





express A man may be unfit for 


office from lack of ucity, and danger- 





ous on account of his principles. The 
most rigid construction of the Code of 
Honor has never compelled a person to 
fight every fool whom he thought un- 


worthy of public station, and every dem- 
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denounced in Congress, and had a claim 
against the rovernment: Burr tempted 
him with an opportunity to redress his 


wrongs and satisfy his claim. Com- 


modore Truxten had been str 


the Navy list ; he offered him a hich 
command in the Mexican navy. He 





took every occasion to flatte e€ vanity 
of the people; attended militia parades 
und p vised th troops tor ell liscipline 
and martial be aring. La re lonatior ol 


land were freely promised to recruits; 
men were enlisted; Blenn 


land was made the rendezvo 








visions were gathered there. 

At ke n rth his movements becan to cause 
some anxiety to the public « ers. The 
United States District Attor ittempt- 


ed to indict him at F Kentucky, 


but the grand-jury refused to find a bill. 
Henry Clay defended him in these pro- 


ceedings, and in reference to his connec- 


1 


tion with the case, Mr. Parton makes a 





characteristic display of the spirit in which 
+S aes . te ¢ : 
his DOOK 1s written, and of lis unhtness 
Lt4t 1 ’ ’ 
for the ambitious task hx l ndertaken. 


y pa ce from Col- 





He quotes the followin 
lins’s “ Historical Sketches of Kentucky”: 
“B iore Mr. ¢ | 


as the counsel of Burr, he required of 





took any active part 


him an explicit disavowal, [avowal,] upon 
his honor, that he was engaged in no de- 
. : : 

sien contrary to the laws and peace of the 
country. This pledge was promptly giv- 


en by Burr, in laneuage the most broad, 
comprehensive, and particular. He had 
no design, he said, to intermed lle with 
or disturb the tranquillity of the United 


States, nor its territories, nor any part of 


them. He had neither issued nor signed 





nor promised a commission to srson 
for any purpose. He did not own a single 
musket, nor bayonet, nor any single arti- 
cle of military stores, nor did any other 


person for him, by his authority or knowl- 
ed re. His views had been explained to 
several distinguished members of the ad- 
ministration, were well understood and 
approved by the government. They 
were such as every man of honor and 
every good citizen must approve.” Upon 


this paragraph Mr. Parton makes the fol- 
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lowing extraordinary comments :—“ Mr. 


ieve, went to 





Clay, there is reason to be 
his grave in the belief that each of these 
assertions was an unmitigated falsehood, 
and the writer of the above adduces them 
merely as remarkable instances of cool, 


impudent lying. On the contrary, with 





one exception, all of Burr's alleg: 


uons 





were strictly true; and even that one was 
true in a Burrian sense. He did not own 
any arms or military stores: by the terms 
of his engagement with his recruits, every 
man was to join him armed, just as every 
backwoodsman was armed whenever he 
went from home. He had not issued nor 
promised any commissions: the time had 
not come for that. Jefferson and his 
cabinet undoubtedly knew his views and 
intentions, up to the point where they 
ceased to be lawful.” 

To this miserable tissue of sophistry 
and misrepresentation the only reply we 
have to make is, that Burr’s statements 
were the unmitigated falsehoods which 
Henry Clay believed them to be. For 
at tha very time stores were collected 
on Blennerhassett’s Island ; other persons 
were bringing arms for Burr’s service and 

. 


with his knowledge; the winter previous 


he had offered commissions to Eaton and 





Truxt ; and a month before 


at Wilkinson’s mp with the direct 
prop m to that officer, that | s ld 
attack ¢ Spaniards, hurrv his countt 





was engaged in no design “ contrary to 
the law e of the country l 
, 

that were such as « man 


of honor and every good 
approve,”"—and Parton says these aver- 
We have ho wish to 
deal harshly with this writer; but such an 
impudent defence of a palpable falsehood 


is a disgrace to American letters. 





1 
1OWS the 





. or . 
Every well-informed per 


‘able issue of this ill-contrived con- 








spiracy. The only x10tion which i - 
piracy. he only emotion which it now 


excites in the student is wonder that the 
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thoucht of it could ever have entered 


sane mind. A wilder or more chimeri- 
cal scheme never disturbed the dreams 
of a s hoolboy ; yet no o1 has eve1 
pressed a reasonable undertaking witl 
more earnestness and confidence t! 


Burr his visionary purpose. 


ited, throughout, an infatuation and a de- 
gree of incompetency for great achieve- 
I 


iments, which would cover the enterpris 











last period of Burr’s life. His d 
foe could not have wished for him so ter- 


rible a punishment as that which afl 


his long and ignominious old ag 





1? Tadce ant 





roitness and boldness in falsehood. 








sh government became suspi- 
cious of whereupon he had the 
hardihood to el: im, that, although he had 
borne arms against Great Britain and 
had held office in an independent state, 


Mr. Par- 


ton says, that this “was an amusing in- 


he was still a British subject. 


stance of Burr’s lawyerlike audacity.” 





Less partial judges will probably find a 


harsher term to apply to it. 





fter his return to this country, Burr 
resumed his profession in New York, but 
never regained his former positic at 
t} | ir. he standard « | Tal act ire- 
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mental effort. He has left not a single 
measure, no speech, no written discus- 


sion of the various important su 





that came before him, to which one can 





point as an exhibition of 


" superior talents. 
A certain description of ability canno 
be denied to him. He did well what- 
ever could be done by address, courage, 
and industry, joined to moderate talents. 
His chief power lay in the fascination of 
personal intercourse. His countenance 
was pleasing, and illuminated by eyes of 
singular beauty and vivacity ; his bearing 
was lofty ; his self-possession could not be 
disturbed; he had the tact of a woman, 
and an intellect which 
equal to all ordinary occa 
in society his range was 
} 


and he seems to have 


mainly because he avoided 





fort. It is usual to sp 
remarkable conversationalist; but if by 


that term we mean to describe a person 


= 


who is distinguished for his eloquence, 
{ ion, information, for 


. 1 
thought, Burr was not 





a good conve reer. A distinguished gen- 


tleman, who, while young, 





vou. Hk seemed fo five 
» much value by the ir W 
eceived it, and to so much more 





meaning in your words than you had 
intended. No flattery was equal to it.” 
We think that this anecdote reveals the 
entire power of the man. He was strong 


throuch the weakness of others, rather 


than in his own strength. Therefore he 
was most attractive to young or inferior 
people. He was not on terms of inti- 
macy with any leading man of his time, 


1 


unless it was Jeremy Bentham, and the 





precise nature of their relations is not 





‘he philosopher, who could 
not then boast many disciples, was favor- 
ably disposed toward Burr, because the 
latter had ordered a London bookseller 
to send him Bentham’s works as fast as 
they were published. Upon acquaint- 


ance, he must have been pleased with 


Burr. 
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the end,—one cannot repress a feeling 


of admiration for the courage which en- 





dured so much misery, and of pity for 


the faults which brought that misery up- 
on him. Such a feeling would be justi- 
fied, if we could believe that fortitude 
was a Ositive trait in his character. 


That is to say, if he had been proper- 
ly sensible of the odium which cover- 
ed his name, and had re; felt the 


sorrows which visited him if these 





things had moved him as they do others 


; . , = 
and he had still gone on calmly and 
bravel to the end, hiding the wounds 


which tortured him, and giving no sign 
of ] Li] | Ww ul l, indeed, h ive been 
worthy of admiration; he would have 


been a hero. But we think it will ap- 


pear, upon a closer examination, that his 
fortitude was a me not a | sitive 
it is Inse ¥, not courage 

| not suffer 1 not 

The « a r rr 


, it did not show 





1 any of tl which it usual- 
s,——in love of country, or of kin- 
dred,—in the opinions which he profess- 


ed, or in the subjects which occupied his 
thoughts. The first act of his manhood 
was to join in the resistance of his coun- 
trymen to foreign oppression. But it was 


no love of liberty that urged him to arms. 


He went to the camp at Cambridge from 


g 
the mere love of adventure. The sacred 
spirit which gave nobility to so many, 


which transformed mechanics, trades- 








oe | . } las 7 
men, villag iwyers, and pain country- 
iti ] statesmen, philosoph« rs, 
au lo l eat Cap it S hi h 
united I en of many race oO 
one nation, and roused a simple people 
| Peo] 
to deeds of lofty heroism —awakened no 
enthu l him He was in the very 
flush of 4 1 to his t intimat 
friend } did 1 breathe 1 word of 
‘ 1 mod terest in t cause for 
which | had drawn his sword. His 
polit l \ ssed during the first 
I g 
twe1 f r national existence, 
when were exercised in 
the effort to pt one government to 
} A242 
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interests of many communities widely 
separated by distance, climate, and an- 
cient differences ; but these complicated 
and momentous subjec ts, sO absorbing to 
all thoughtful men, never weighed upon 
his mind. He was in Europe when Na- 
poleon was at the height of his power, 
when his armies swept from the Danube 


to the G 





1adalquivir ; but that strange 
story, which the giddiest school-girl can- 
not read with divided attention, drew no 
remark from his lips. It is said that he 
was fond of his daughter:—it was a fond- 
ness of the head, not of the heart. He 
admired her because she was beautiful 
and intelligent ; had she been P in and 
dull, } 


e would not have cared for her. 


He 


nade no return for the affection, 





‘™m and generous, which her noble 
} 


heart lavished upon him, liberal as the 


sunlight. Had that earnest love tou 





for a single instant, a responsive chord in 
his heart, he could never have written 
those foul, foul words to make her blush 
at the record of her father’s sham« No- 
where does he « xpress regret for the mis- 
fortunes which he brought upon others, 

the bereaved family of Hamilton,—the 
ruin of Blennerhassett—the victims of 
his passions and his ambition. He spoke 
freely, as if they were indifferent mat- 
ters, of things which most men would 
have concealed. He laughed at his trial, 
—alluded to Hamilton as “my friend 
Hamilton, whom I shot,”—and used to 


repeat some doggerel lines ul 


duel, which he had seen in a strolling 


> 


exhibition. It is said that he was c¢ 


teous and amiable, and that he did many 





nerous acts. His courtesy 





and amiability did not restrain him from 
perfidy and debauchery ; neither did he 


ever do a kind act when an unkind one 


As we have seen, Mr. Parton has de- 


would have served his purposes better. 
-ribed Aaron Burr as suited to man) 


very incongruous conditions in life. If 
we were to select an epoch in history 
and a form of society for which he was 


best adapted, we should place him in 
France during the Regency and the 


reion of Louis XY. 
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‘ssful bon-mot established a claim to 


succe 
office, and a well-turned leg did more for 
a man than the best mind in Europe, 
Burr would have risen to distinction. 
He might have shone in the literary 
circles at Sceaux, and in the petits sou- 
pers at the Palais Royal. Among the 
wits, the littérateurs, the fashionable men 
nd women of the time, he would have 
found society congenial to his tastes, 
und sufficient employment for his tal- 
ents. He would have exhibited in his 
own life and character their vices and 
heir superficial virtues, their extray- 
wance, libertinism, and impiety, their 
politeness, courage, and wit. He might 
have borne a distinguished part in the 
petty statesmanship, the intriguing di- 
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old joys that hang around it, as the 
smell of flowers clings to the dresses of 
the daughters of the house of Farina! 

[ Don’t think I use a meerschaum my- 
self, for J do not, though I have owned a 
calumet since 
Pict 


my grandsire 


my childhood, which from 
a naked (of the Mohawk species) 
won, together with a tom- 


ahawk and beaded knife-sheath; paying 


for the lot with a bullet-mark on his 
right cheek. On the maternal side I 
inherit the loveliest silver-mounted to- 


bac o-stopyx r you ever saw. It is a lit- 


tle box-wood Triton, carved with charm- 


and truth; I have often 


: ae 
ing liveliness 


compared it to a figure in Raphael's 


“Triumph of Galatea.” It came to me 


ancient shagreen case,—how old it 


in an 
is I do not know,—but it must have been 
made since Sir Walter Raleigh’s time. If 
you are curious, you shall see it any day. 
etend that lam so 


perishab] 


un- 
used to the more 


a 
moking 


contrivance, that a few whiffs would 


make 3 feel as if I lay in a ground- 
Biscay. I 


that 


swell on the Bay of am 


not unacquainted with fusiform, 


spiral-wound bundle of chopped stems 
the 


cigar, so called, of the shops,—which to 


and miscellaneous incombustibles, 


“draw” asks the suction-power of a 
nursling infant Hercules, and to relish, 


the leathery palate of an old Silenus. 
I do not advise you, young man, even 
if my ill 


istration strikes your fancy, to 


life to 


he flower of your 


owl of a pipe, for, let me 
» stain of a reverie-breed- 
may strike deeper than you 


leaf 


nar oti 


ior. ] 


ne 


think have seen the green 


of early promise grow brown before its 


time under such Nicotian regimen, and 
thought 


dearly bought at the 


the umbered meerschaum was 


of a brain enfee- 


bled and a will enslaved 
Violins, too, the veet old Amati! 
the divine Straduarius! Played on by 


ancient maestros until the bow-hand lost 


« fingers stiffened. 


its power and the 





Bequi athed to the passionate young en- 
thusiast, who made it whisper his hidden 


love, and cry his inarticulate longings, 
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and wail 
Passed 


his dying hand to the cold virtuoso, who 


and scream his untold agonies, 
his monotonous despair. from 
let it shumber in its case for a generation, 
broken up, it 


rode the 


till, when his hoard was 


came forth once and 


symphonies of royal orchestras, 


more 
stormy 


beneath the rushing bow of their lord 
leader. 


improvi lent artists; 


and Into lonely prisons with 


into convents from 
which arose, day and night, the holy 
hymns with which its tones were blend- 

} 


ed; and back again to orgies in which it 


learned to howl and laugh as if a legion 
of devils were shut up in it; then again 
! calmed it 


to the gentle dilettante who 


down with easy melodies until it answer- 
ed him softly as in the days of the ol 
hands, 


maestros. And so given i our 


its pores all full of music ; ined, like 
the meerschaum, through and through, 
sweetness 


kindled 


with the concentrated hue and 


of all the harmonies that have 


and faded on its strings. 


Now I tell you a poem must be kept 
, . wh 
and used, like 


a mec rschaum, ora violin. 


A poem is just as porous as the meer- 
schaum;—the more porous it is, the bet- 
ter. I mean to say that a genuine poem 
is capable of absorbing an _ indefinite 


amount of the essence of own hu- 


our 


manity,—its tenderness, its heroism, its 
regrets, its aspirations, so as to be gradu- 


ally stained through with a divine second- 


ary color derived from ourselves. So 
you see it must take time to bring the 


sentiment of a poem into h 


irmony with 





every thought and image our bei 
penetrate. 

Then again as to the mere music of a 
new poem; why, who can expect any- 
that t the 


} 4} 
I 


1 trom t 


: ; : : 
thing more from han from 
j fres » maker’s 


ll that 


fifty-eight different 


music of a violin 
] nas f Now you know very we 
s no less than 
pieces in a violin. These pieces 
strangers to each other, 
century, 


1 1 
thorougniy 


more or , to m 
acquainted. At 


learn to vibrate in harmony, and the in- 


becomes an organic whole, as 


strument 
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if it were a great seed-capsule that had and said that he rather expected my 
grown from a garden-bed in Cremona, _ pieces had given pretty good “ sahtisfahe- 
or elsewhere. Besides, the wood is juicy _ tion.”—I had, up to this moment, consid- 
and full of sap for fifty years or so, but ered this complimentary phrase as sacred 


at the end of fifty or a hundred morc _ to the use of secretaries of lyceums, and, 


gets tolerably dry and comparatively as it has been usually accompanied by 
resonant. a small pecuniary testimonial, have ac- 
Don’t you see that all this is just as quired a certain relish for this moder- 


ch word ately tepid and unstimulating expression 





true of a poem? Counting e: 











as a piece, there are more pieces in an of enthusiasm. But as a reward for } 

average copy of verses than in a violin. gratuitous services, I confess I thought it 4 
poet has forced all these words to- a little below that blood-heat standard t 

gether, and fastened them, and they which a man’s breath ought to have, } 

don’t understand it at first. But let the whether silent, or vocal and articulate. { 

poem be repeated aloud and murmured I waited for a fi ible opportunity, t 

over in the mind’s muffled whisper often however, before making tl remarks 

enough, and at length the parts become which follow / 

knit together in such absolute solidarity ——tThere are single expressions, as I 

that you could not change a syllable with- have told you already, that 1 man’s 

out the whole world’s crying out against position for you before y« e done 

you for meddling with the harmonious shaking hands with him. Allow me to 

fabric. Observe, too, how the drving expand a little. There I several 

process takes pla e in the stuff of a poem things, y slicht in themselves, vet im- 

just as in that of a violin. Here is a_ plying ‘r things not so unimportant. 

Tyroles that is just coming to Thus, your French servant has dévalisé 

its hundredth birthday,—(Pedro Klauss, your premises and got « ht Ex- 

Tyroli, fecit, 1760,)—the sap is pretty cusez, says the serge it-e-t , as he 


well out of it. And here is the song of politely relieves him of his upper gar- 


an old poet whom Neera cheated :— ments and displays his bust in the full 


“ Nox erat, et ccel 





daylight. Good shoulders enough,—a 


1 sereno 


little marked,—-traces of smallpox, per- 














Cum tu m haps,—but white..... Crac/ from the 
I jurabas mea.” sergent-de-ville’s broad palm on_ the 
Don’t vou | eive the sonorousness of white shoulder! Now look! J ela 
these old dead Latin phrases? Now I galtre! Out comes the bie red V— 
tell you that every word fresh from the mark of the hot iron ;—he had blistered 
s with it a certain succu- it out pretty nearly, hadn’ the 
lence ; tl h I cannot « ct the old rascal VOLEUR, | 
) 3 ¥ t I LW ch s I calle sat M D ‘\ 
t ld yo — mes int my verses, to he has got something like thi Oo ly 
get so ary t » crisp papy? s that held supposes I inven such a ) 
those w s of Horatius Flaceus, yet you My man John, who used to drive two 
it, while the sheets are of those six equine females wl I told 
) hile the lines hold their sap, you I had owned,—tor, look nu 
you Mize ¢ perform- friends, simple tl h I stand | I 
an made of the wus tall, one that hes bees diiven ia be “hen 
th f whil rider vt usine that term, as ] 
i nce fi eI space, I rds do, fo i ! old b- 
ew!) elabor positio V-7e] ] =( { ha ) han 
ol i a i ilog Pres- on v | ti ining tl ya ur- 
el ( l tow I I do W hee a sve ] a pot man 
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retired unostent tiously, as many of Her doors should be attended to. One of 
Majesty’s modest servants have done them particularly, the front-door, looked 
before and since. John told me, that ery badly, crusted, as it were, and as 

when an oflicer thinks he recognizes it would be all the better for ser: ping 
one of se retiring heroes, and would There happened to | m p " 
know if he has reaily Der im the service, the villag who had heard tl old pu 

that he 1 est him, if toa sto 1 he took it into his head to ex- 
rratel | 1 y,! 1@8 8 hy pon il n st on this There 
him, and says, sharply, “ St ip!” If he was no mi <e about it; it was en- 
has ever worn the shoulder-strap, he has uine historical document, of the Ziska 
learned the reprimand for its ill adjust- head pattern real cr huma- 





ment. The old word of command flashes na, stripped from som« 








i} ! Scandinavian 
through his muscles, and his hand goes _ filibuster.—and the legend was true. 

ip in an instant to the place where the My friend, the Pr settled an 
up used to be i amt historical and financial ques- 

I w ll the time prepari lor my t ) by tl aid of 1 « eed nely 

g d coup, you understand; but I saw 1 e fragment of a similar « n 
1 . } . 1 = ! » lad } _ 
they were not quite ready tor it, and so Behind th l ine ol P ite-gl s Voicn 
continued,—always in illustration of the bore his name and title burned a un t 
general principle I had laid down. lamp, signifying to the pass that at 
Yes, odd things come out in ways that all | irs of the night the shi t tavors 





nobody thinks of. There wasalegvend, (or fevers) were welcon 





~ \ At ul 
that, when the Danish pirates made had freely partaken of the cup 
descents upon the English coast, they cheers and like nebr : 
caught a few Tartars oc« asi mally, in the 1 moth-like impuls ry nat 


shape of Saxons, that would not let t} the circumstar lashed his fist 








aii ‘ i ill i> il Ps lid ‘ i ~] a ak 
go,—on the contrary, insisted on their light and « hed t meek luminary, 
staying, and, to make sure of it, treated breaking through tl plate-class, of 
them as Apollo treated Marsyas, or as ec, tor h it. Now | nt to 
Bartholinus has treated a fell t } | 
I s i “page l I l ( | i 1 I 
‘ t ‘ | 
| ] 
A 
( \ I v 1% 
i 1 | ( ( - ] 
5 Vv i | v 1 - 
1vou the s iC i | - 1 « = 
hed, as M 
Pal i | Ci ‘ i A | ‘ T ] 
Phat sounds like a cock l-bu 
ud the young f V | Yo \ l ‘ 
Jt l J tained f n 1 6 | : y ~ 
t’s rel to Ilo », i l l. { Ll] 
~ , , 
\ iong sine 3 ! i y t 
f I i i ( i fi | ‘ 
] ’ ] r 
ixon hin a ¢ I l I \ 
, ‘ ‘ “dl ‘ VU 4 tilil I I 








about a person. 





)—inste 


ad of, How 





do? o How you ¢ Or calli 
little dark entry a “ hall,” and y 
rick« one-l wagon a “] 
Or telling a person who has beer 
I 
' 
{ ease jy i has given } 
ty o } ction. Or sa) 
you iber of ” such a thin 
you have een ‘ stoppin’ 7 al 
pome vs and othe1 such ¢ ‘p 
One of my f ids had a littl 


( l - arrows, V 
L « é A \ wr, indige 
— ’ 
+} 
tll i 
ure ‘ e 
Was a oo 


?” (common 
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Thus, 





1 trying 
pret 
1 
1} na 








im u 
na 
Pk , . 
I necled in the nart 
smuggled partic- 
la oO ey h it was my < ect to 
| > my ellow-board without 
| attack on t ndividual 
o> ti 
W it lay 
Tl ex person 
] yD il - 
rT 
i 
) { 
| 
J > 
uli thin 








are possibl But the man 2 f 

has almost of necessity sense enough 
that ; 

aCe L ally OULOUS rl nN ol ,/ Ul 

manners must be got rid of Doesn't 
y Snuth y that a pu man in 
ind ! P44 over a i quan- 

t ed ‘ y i rf Y pubi 

I itt aangel! i ul i - 

¥ of i are in the h ( 
M4 + T + + 
ll i y, iatin into thelr pe ie 





for good and st rea ~ But 
they are bound to s} ae 1 Efclish, 
uniess, nae ] \ are I wh old 
campal n lik« lat neral Ja KSOn ¢ 
General Taylor; in which ca few 


} 


scars on Priscian’s head are pardoned 


quite as 


a constituency 


fellows that have 


und 


is not 


old many 
their own, of 


empires 





at all particular, 


provided they do not swear in 


their 


Presidential Messages. 


However, it is not for me 





ave mistakes enoug 





often- 

er,) und I ion n e 

I 1 r find them out until they ar 

ster ped, and then I k they rare 

< I I hav I ( tI i 
Fi 
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[I write down the above remarks this 
morning, January 26th, making this rec- 


ord of the 





date that nobody ) 
was written in wrath, on account of any 
particular grievance suffered from the 
individual scarabeus 


invasion of any 


aqrammaticus. | 
—I wonder if anybody ever finds 
fault with anything I say at this table 


I hope they do, I 


when it is repeated ? 
1 very certain that 


I should be 


I had said nothing of much signi 





if they did not. 

Did 
fields, 
whic h ha 


just where you found it, with the grass 


you never, in walking in the 


come across a large flat stone, 


1 lain, nobody knows how long, 





forming a lit hedge, as it were, all 
round it, close to its edees——and have 
you not, in obedience to a l of feel- 





ing that told you it had been lying 
ited 


your foot or your fingers 


long enough, insinu your stick or 


under its edge 
and turned it over as a housewife turns a 
cake, when she says to herself, “ 
brown enough by this time”? What an 
odd revelation, and what an unforeseen 
and unpleasant surprise to a small com- 
munity, the very existence of which you 
had not suspected, until the sudden dis- 
may and scattering among its members 


produce 1 by your turning the old stone 


over ! Blades ot erass tened down, 
colorless, matted together, as if they had 
been bleached and ironed ; hideous crawl- 
ing creatures, some ¢ them coleopterous 
or horny l tle-] or nts 
to 1 +] son of ther { } 





like Lepi wate] (Na never los- 
crack or a mind you. oF a 
joint in tavern bedstead, | she al- 
ways has one of her flat-pattern live 

» slide into it:) | rlossv 
out like the whips of four-horse stage- 
( 1 ‘he s mou nl ss slu ] e creatures, 
larvae, perhaps, more horrible in their 
pulpy stillness than even in the infernal 
wrig le of maturity ! RB t no sooner ia 
the stone turned and the wholesome light 
of day let upon this compressed and 
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blinded community of creeping things, 
- 


than all of them that enjoy the luxury 
of k 


s—and some of them have a good 
many—rush round wildly, butting each 
other and everything in their way, and 
end in a general stampede for under- 


rol 





by sunshin 





grass growing t ill and OTe 1 
stone lay; the ground-bird | | 
nest where the beetle had his hole; th 
dandelion and the buttercup are grow- 
ing the and the broad fans « ct- 
angels open ind shut over t rolden 
$ s the rhythmic waves of lissful 

conscio ss pulsate through their glori- 
fi L be ng 

—T! oung fellow wh¢ they cal 
John saw fit to say, in his y 





offence. but hi h | sometime } it 
nece ir » repress that I ming 
+1 , 

It rath stro! on the butt ( 
N , Ire | there I meanil in 
each of tho il ‘ { bt rfly as 
well as the ot] rs l ‘ tor ncient 





down and blea 





The shapes that are found beneath 
the crafty beings that thrive 
| 


inisn S$ kept 


and the we ike r ore 


by it He who turns the stone over is 
whosoever p the staff of truth to the 
olit tats } no ter whether he 
do it w th Ser 3 f eo l ning 
om | I t year stand the om- 
ine time Tl s] I h 
had lain blanched L bre 

full statur ly e | 





their mn S | h I ne orn 
t Then shall be Divinity 
. ’ 1) 

' color un e 
tila all siniaie — of 
the beat ] it } , t 
snare 4 } hell ¢ } 
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- very real thought on every real the form of st ppers given to gentlemen 
wind out of somebody connected with criticism. I believe in 

( \ n as his breath comes the hool, the college, and the cler : 
ba | ! val Til » expend ! vereign logic for reculating 
rhese are t bes } opinio which means commonly 
1 b t | has half a dozen of the critical 
l is time to sa D —is the following: Ma , - 























( s I I i Sal s illope l. ( 
n h ud ih — nsert e1 inel 
{ I rt k 1 ) is clever, witty, wise, brilliant 
I} sit? ids t 
utta 11 opinions No, it t exactly bribery. On 
I reply? N I. Do 1 | oysters, and another epithet 
ly t my | ’ ot hospitalitic ( 
g ag Lf $ } ‘ ind her 
on ] s all. Don’t you t : 
I Well, ’ I should apt to do st so. if 
| y j t ’ 1 { In ‘ dl line f | im Surt 
had um of whi was J, t e softening influences 
ol -stem nd other ( : lity I don’t like to ne it 
big } ul would ov Bs so well a own 
heicht is in ‘ landla oked 1 P 
‘ s ul ) easant rust] 
r W I ot tion 1 the 
f I did partake Of a D in’s 
ri n t l they is is as that ticle of 
; I ur od es to make it palatable, I could 
abo wes that all come nev m, and if I had speak 
tui : é t & of] I | I s d hang my sé 
and l ker, and th of ngline epith round him like a 
| } lows, in one of thos ring of sleigh-bells. Good feeling helps 
don hes th every body society to make liars of most of us.—not 
| t one, you get the lars, but such careless handlers 
wh t of truth that its sharp corners get terribly 
VV Oh, that depends a led [ love truth as chiefest among 
good ide and longitude. the virtues; I trust it runs in my blood ; 
Epitl l 


ld never be a critic, because I 





ays tell it. I might 


ism of a book that h ippened 





me; that is an ther matter. 
ten, Benjamin Franklin! This 


ind such others of tends r age 





llow, ignorant, When we are as yet small children 





ore the time when those two 


cast, ( race to lies fler us the choice of Hercu- 

Wh I think re comes up to us a youthful an- 
of pl 1 mh oe line in his right hand cubes like 
say of influen id in his left spheres like mar 
thes R tion cubes are of stainles ivory, 





h is written in letters of gol 





H 
: 
t 
‘ 
‘i 
5 
, 





on t 
nh i 
m t 
l 
he 
t 
ii 


sn 
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it 
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where t 
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SPE eee 









came in last night, glorious, as I was say- the “ Northern Magazine,” edited by the ‘ 
; ing. Of course I don’t mean vinously Come-outers. There was nothing they 
¢ exalted; he drinks little wine on such were not up to, from a « i toa 
i ( s10ns und is W to all the hanging the last, to be sure, e« i never 
3 Johns and Patricks eman that _ be called for, unless some stranger got in 
? LW rys has n init ies of black among them. 
} tea to extra glass of red claret ——TI let the Professor talk as long as 





t] 
tile 


— 
—_ 
T 





He was, made up of pale Sherry and similar ele- 
I forget how many years old when he ments. All at once he jumped up and 


ol Said, 


ee oe 
j 
> ) 
= & 
-_ 



































twenty no ] 3 Don’t 1 t to hea ut I just 
J p to1 including a duet i to t s? 
ler ! ly’s hter’s windo [ have had questions of a similar 
He had rned a trick, | uid, of ed 1 ally 
ne of vs, O i 1 splendid \ i} ild 1 
b r-pant rubbing it with No! I man ¢ ould, 
th pal n h l to sing l 1 | he a ( 
he ah mn ving him- rhe P t] that 
self n mnit- I W le >a n s] i Sil y ‘ ( I Ss Ob 
and helj Said there never — s 1 to mon in ling 
was 8 " t of fellows as the old boys « their « ¥ nzas : 
the set | is been with. Jud mayors holding Y ocal of about 
Cong men, Mr. § kers, leaders in » f ind ] with ( il 
scien ‘ men ter than fa is I en k « l I er ad- 
and { 0, poets by the half-doze1 stm t y] ce « vhich has 
singers th Vv S$ LK in ls, fir inciers t ed by son my ner oung 
wit th ( the | laughers in t] f¢ to that of tI playing on the 
mony h ’ rs rricultur- 1 His eyesicht ver bet- 
ms ¢ t { 1] yw l 1} ( $ i 
he p I l were ré nted in t 
I ting Phen he beg yquote Byron MARE RUBRUM 
about Santa Cro and maintaimed t FLASH ' “i 
he could “ furnish out creati: 1 all its For I 
details from that set of his. He would \ I ter t mem shine, 
like to have the whole boodle of them Seen fi through its « blaze 
(I remonstrated against this word it css vis <i . 
the Professor said it was a diabolish good : sa 
word, and he would have no other.) with I een eath this blood-red stream. 
their wives and children, shipwrecked on 
a remote island, just to see how splen- _ It filled the purple grapes that 
didly they would reorganize society. ; And " ink the splendors of the — 
They could | uil tv,— th \ os ; bn € ; hg “ — wad 
’ the ad Gar : 
it; make constit ons and laws P ” Pe 
lish churches and lyceums; hoarded su shed. — 
. ’ 
practise the healing art stru dancing on the grapes, 
department ; found observatori 


commerce and manufactures ; 


and hymns, and sing ’em, at 





struments to accompany the 


lastly, publish a journal almost as good as The sw 

















*s mystic rim, 


he crysta 











nach shadow I S$ its y chain, 
Springs f , 3 
Spring Li a 
And w S ‘s of the brain 
it tin 1 fortr 
1! t may W 
s itt 1 all « 
é ‘ 3 the sand:— 
ylus y rain, 
t 3 e ¢ ht » } 
if sea 3 moved a 
Their ¢ € lips pink and pearl 
Wi 7 ™ ull, 
A tk ’ 
ra’ 
i 


-~ 


HILD-LIFE BY 








between { ( 

] vas y ing 1 Yi —_ 
that i i | . re inhabit- 
ants and inh ed are alike in the estate 


of urchins; where little Brahmins extort 





little offerings dupes at the 


altars, and ring little bells, 


foot of little 


and blow little horns, and pound little 


gongs, and mutter little rigmaroles be- 
little Krishnas and Si 
a 


All 


fore stupid vas 
and Vishnus, doing 
best to look solemn, 
bulls or 


where little 


their e wooden 


tl 
mounted on little 


snakes, under little canopies; 
Brahminee bulls, in all the 
little insolence of their little sacred priv- 
little the 


little rice-baskets of pious little maidens 


ileges, poke their noses into 
in little bazaars, and help their little 
selves to their little hearts’ content, with- 
out “begging your little pardons,” or 
“by your little leaves”; where dirty lit- 
tle fakirs and yogees hold their dirty 
little arms above their dirty little heads, 
until their dirty little muscles are shrunk 
VOL. L 40 
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The ringing laugh, the wailing flute, 
The chiding of the sharp-tong 1ed bell. 
Here, « irning robes, ar¢ l 
Life’s blos ed s 
And here those che have strayed 
We miss awhile id 
What wizar st glass ? 
W as the , 3 grew, 
t f T 33s 
In be er x 
Nay, take the cup of blood-red wine,— 
Our hearts can boast a warmer glow, 
Filled from a vintage more divine,— 
( l, but 1 illed by vy s snow! 
'T + 
P + > 
That wet t f ( " eo 
I ¢ xr wine of Galilee! 
° 
THE GANGES. 
to dir l igs, and th little 
finger- crow through the | 
Lo: ee : 
their dirty ie hands, r wea 
ten-penny nails th throuch their : 
tongues till they acquire little chronic 
impediments in their decidedly dirty 
“i - , oe 
littie spMK n, or, by means o little 
I - 


hooks through the little smalls-of 


backs, circumgyrate from little churruck- 
infatuated 


edification of 


the 


pt sts for the 


little crowds and honor of horrid 


little 





goddesses; where plucky little wid- 
ows perform their little suttees 
funct 


funeral 


little husbands, grilling on 


piles; where mangy lit 


ah dogs defile the little dinne rs of little 
high-caste folks, by stealing hungry little 
sniffs from sacred little pots; where om- 


nivorous little adjutant-birds gobble up 
little glass bottles, and bones, and little 
dead cats, and little old slippers, and bits 
of little bricks, in front of little shops in 


little bazaars; where vociferous little 


Ccir- 
cars are driving little bargains with obese 
little banyans, and consequential little 
chowkedars—that is, policemen—are bul- 


lying inoffensive little poor people, and 
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‘ 17 a , , 
Cor Git y L ¢ i} 1 part to b r 
, P 1 } Tt 
en r I 1 Wil i t > ow 
1 *) 1 
be ( { pit t . t Lia } t m ¢ 1 
v hich tl 1 ¢ lutes vou ;: , 
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‘ ] 7) ] | ‘ nt l | - 
. of his 1 faithful . ' ; ; " B 
} ] t n { oie W 1 ( ) nt 
) AN l z ls I l 1! what r Ss 
luc ; n is t al S ( higher w s B a 
with one’ | ho; ke 3 trus hard-] ed and hard-h« LW 
that my lord may | to it might Y Gunga, 1 ’ e! 
that | I | e, not one co yu : yh 
is o y as t n sh W le ive Ww a li v he 
and that she she will turn her back on the blessed 
_ baby: she pour dust upon her head 
] T h m wl dk 
Su her d © e shall will turn 
Mem Sahil to her | ] t un, 
addled, ah, ther ‘ 1 an ncorrupt ble, has his orders: 
in the verandas, and happy salaaming she cannot pass the gate—Oho! then 
on the stairs; and in the fulness of his immediately she dries up; no “fount, 
Hindoo Sary-Gampness, which cow and Bal unishing. You try ass’s milk; 
ib blessed that hath “ hi quiv r it do not agree with B I ides, 
h,” he says, Ap-ki kulleje it costs a ‘ pint. You try a goat; 
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music to some poor Hindoo m 


iver bangles, whose jocund 
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peen happy ] u thold 


her, have 
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Pp} . | Ba p! Lif Ly 
y vy the ¢ ‘ 
t mV00s DV the tank, just with 
va und pe Lhe v7 ld-fish $s with 1 xO- 
} , 
seeds. Presently comes alo a ple t 
peddier, all the way trom Cabo V 1a 
1 ent] ’ 
pretty 1s tailed kit 1 of Persia 1 
71 
t HnoOlLow if his win and a cur ning t- 
‘ 1 
n racking 1 5s on is s 
m a siiken ¢ ! und ¢ nna i 
1 1 1 
( t ver whis ! 
which he calls ] katoos is sus} l 
{ } ! 
1 iis n < a cl 1 Or go ) 
+} ¢ } 1 a 
pi i peddier all i i 


« 1 
saying , mniy tty kit 
Ln0WS a i ed ¢ ks! nd s 
iV n , t! Mm Kliil ¢ l 
' My Px ' 


4 ( r ] 
! 
| 

S ) v t j 

| 

ten } { 1 | 
my cu wd "0 > W 
lord, the Baboo of 1 i S 
ang " Se Ci 1 ‘I 3 
into t road l the 7 sant ] 
ull the w n ( | sets the I 


kitten on the ground, and rattles ol s¢ 


strange words, that sound very funt to 
the Little Brother; and immediately 
Persian kitten begins to run rout 

its bushy tail, faster and faster, faster | 


> 
i 


faster, a rine of vellow 





na Tumbe claps his hands, and « 
Wah, wah! and he dances for de t, 
and all his silver bells jingle gleei 
So the pl nt peddler ade other 
strange and funny words t ¢ of 





yellow t, and instantly it stands still, 





ee ~~ 


wee 


eg ee 
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and quivers its bushy tail, and pants. 


Then the peddler speaks to the cunning 


mungooz, which immediately leaps to the 
ground, and sitting quite erect, with its 
broad tail curled over its back, like a 
marabout feather, holds its paws togeth- 
er in the quaint manner of a squirrel, 
and looks attentive. More of the ped- 
dler’s funny conjuration, and up springs 
the mungooz into the air, like a Birman’s 
wicker football, and, alighting on the kit- 
ten’s back, clings close and fast. Away 
fly kitten and mungooz,—away from the 
gate,—away from the Baboo’s walks, 
bright with ixoras and creeping nagatal- 
lis,—away from the Baboo’s park, shady 
with banians, and fragrant with sandal- 
trees, and imposing with tall peepuls, and 
cool with sparkling fountains,—away from 
the Raboo’s home, away from the Ba- 
boo’s heart, bereft thenceforth forever ! 


Wah, wah! and « lapping his hands, and 


jingling gleefully all his silver bells,—fol- 


For Chinna Tumbe follows fast, crying 


lows across the road, and through the 
bamboo hedge, and into the darkness 
and the danger of the jungle; and the 
ple sant peddler all the w Ly from Cabool 
goes smiling atter,—but, as he goes, what 
is it that he draws from the breast of his 
dusty coortee? Only a sk er, smooth 
cord, with a slip-knot at the end of 
Within the twelvemonth, in a stony 


nullah, hard by a clump of crooked saul- 


trees, a mile away 


rom the Baboo’s gate, 
some jackals brought to light the | 


he deep grave from 


of a little child; and t 
which they dug them with their sharp 
busy claws, bore marks of the mystic 
pick-axe of Thuegee. But there were no 
tinkling bells, no chain of gold, no silver 
whistle ; and the cockatoos and the gold- 
fishes knew Chinna Tumbe no more. 
When a name was bestowed on the 


Little Brother, the Brahmins wrote a 





score of pretty words in rice, and set 
over each a lamp freshly trimmed, and 


the name whose light burned brightest, 


with happy augury, was “ Chinna Tum- 
be.” And when they had likewise in- 
scribed the day of his birth, and the name 


of his natal star, the proud and happy 


Baboo cried, with a loud, voice, three 





times, “Chinna Tumbe,” and all the 


Brahmins stretched forth their hands and 


benediction, 


pronoun cu Ast Caudain, - 
Then they performed arati about the 
child’s head, to avert the Evil Eye, de- 

} 


scribing mystic ¢ ircles with lamps ot rice- 


lvers, with many 


paste set on copper sa 

pious incantations. But, S} ite of all, the 

Evil Eye overtook Chinna Tumbe, when 

the pleasant peddler came all the w Ly 

from Cabool, with his bushy-tailed kitten 
ae 


and his munvooZ Cracking Nuts. 


They do say the ghost of Chinna Tum- 





be walks iat alw ut midnig ] 
the I nightingale fills the Ba 3 
banian topes with her lugubrio Ol 


and the weird ulus hoot from the pee- 


’ .% ‘ ae. . 
pul tops, a child, girt with silver bells 





and followed by a Per 





mungooz, shakes the Baboo’s gate, blows 


upon a silver whistle, and cries, so piteous- 


ly, “ Ayah! Ayah!” 








I in hd 
} rolers al | il -tamers a i 
nake-charmers, fal d pilgrims, I 
saw a smali boy possessed Of a evil,—an 
authnent levVil, as O ore, meet for mi- 
racuk iving-out. In the midst of dire 
din, he nish and ho sonant 
I S from Br ns’ hells, strepent 
howling of opium-drunk devotees, deliri- 
ous poun ling of tom-toms, brazen clang- 


or of vongs,—a child of seven years, that 





, unpossessed, have been be vwutiful, 


pieces for pipes, leaden idols, and Brah- 


minical cords, and made infernal faces,— 
} 


his mouth foaming epileptically, his hair 





dishevelled and matted with sudden 


sweat, 





is eyes blood-shot, his whole 
aspect diabolic. And on the ground 
before the miserable lad were set dishes 
of rice mixed with blood, carcasses of 
rams and cocks, handfuls of red flowers, 
and ragged locks of human hair, where- 
with the more miserable people sought to 
appease the fell bhuta that had set up 


his throne in that fair soul. Sach bat? 
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It was even so. And as the possessed 
made spasmy fists with his feet, clinching 





his toes strangely, and grinned, with 
chin between his knees, I solemnly wished 
for the presence of One who might cry 
with the voice of authority, as erst in the 
land of the Gadarenes, “Come out of 
the lad, thou unclean spirit!” 

At the Hurdwar fair pretty little na- 


ked girls are exposed for sale, and in 





their soft brown innocence appeal at 

ia nll “ty of your mind and the 
onee >» the irity of your mind and the 
tenderness of our heart y come 
from ( mere with the sl , or from 
Cal Ww the | ns, or from the Pun- 
yauv V h t] é lis and shields 





e Miriams, 





Ruths, and Hannahs of the Jewish 
houses in Bon ——with their full trou- 
sers of d gold, their boyish 


Fez caps of spa sled red velvet, bound 





round with party-colored turbans, their 
chin-ba | ( | urls, their coin chains, 
their ‘ og eles, and the jingling 








tassels of t ong plaits 
Less interesting, because formal and 
inanimate, even to sulkiness, are the 
prim Parsee maidens, who often 
weal xercised” expression, of a 
settled sort. as t oh they were weary 
yr on the hollowness of the 
| how their dolls are stuffed 
v( 1 tl Dakhma the 
of Silence, is the end of all 
tl the reoimental baba- 
loque, the soldiers’ children, sturdiest and 


toughest of Anglo-Indian urchins,—af- 
fording, in their brown cheeks and crisp 
muscles and boisterous ways, a consoling 
contrast to the oh-call-it-pale-not-fair- 
ness, and the frailness, and premature 
pensiv ness of the little Civil Service. 


And there is the half-caste child, the 


lisping chee-chee, or Eurasian, grandilo- 
quently so ealled, much given to senti- 
mental minstrelsy, juvenile polkas, early 
coquetry, and early beer, hot curries, 


loud clothes, bad English, and fast pert- 
ness. I never think of them without 


recalling a precocious ballad-screamer 
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of eight years who was flourished indis- 
pensably at every chee-chee hop in 
Chandernagore : 





I left India in consequence of that child. 

But for the true Anglo-Indian type 
of brat, at all points a complete “ torn- 
down,” “dislikeable and rod-worthy.” as 


Mrs. Mackenzie describes it, there is 


nothing among nursery nuisances com- 
parable to the Civil-Service child of eight 
or ten years, whose father, a “ Com- 
pany’s Bad Bargain,” in the Mint, or the 


Supreme Court, or the Marine Office 


di iws per mensem enough to set his 


brat up in the usual servile surround- 
i 


ings of such small despots. Deriving the 
only education it ever gets directly from 
its personal attendants, this young mon- 
ster of bad temper, bad manners, and 
bad language becomes precoci ISiy profi- 


cient in overbearing ways, and voluble 
in Hindostanee Billingsgate, before it 


has acquired enough of its ancestral 


tonene to frame the simplest sentence. 


It bullies its bhearer; it bangs distract- 
I y on 

an ape 

burns 1 

bawls 

SOT > V 





sacred to the caste attachments of its 


attendants; the Moab of 





wash-pot, over an Edom of | 


i 


will it cast out its shoe; it s 


rearers 
ups the 
mouth of a gray-haired khansaman with 
its slipper, and dips its poodle’s paws 
in a Mohammedan kitmudgar’s rice; it 


calls a learned Pundit an asal ulu, an 





egregious owl; it says to a h 

circar, “Shut up, you pig!” and to an 
P> } - 

illustrious moonshee, “ Hi, toom junqlee- 


wallah!” Whereat its fond mamma, to 


whom Bengalee, Hindostanee, and San- 











x are alike sealed books of Babel, 
clans the ids of her heart, and ery x 
Wah, wah! in all the innocence o r 
philologic il deficiency, blesses the fine 





2 ee 
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animal spirits of her darling Hastings 
Clive. 

“ Soono, you sooa, toom kis-wasti oma- 
ra bukri not bring ?” says Hastings Clive, 
whose English is apt to figure among his 
Hindostanee like Brahmins in a regiment 
of Sepoys,—that is, one Brahmin to every 
twenty low-caste fellows. 

The Hon. Mrs Wellesle PY, ul 


<r? : . . 
Vellesley dear, do listen to that d irling 


l 
h. 


] 


Hastines Clive, how sweetly he prattles ! 
What did he say then? If one could 
only learn that delightful Hindostanee, 
so that one could converse with one’s 


dear Hastings Clive! Do tell me what 


he said 

The Hos VW y Gow of t 
Company's Bad Bu s Literally in- 
terpreted, my dear Maud, o ing 
Hlastines Clive veetly ret é “| 
s you pig, why in t you 
jetch mv goa I ] 

l i V ] G ( 


’ 1 1 
ol t tie wt lVv- 
t before men- 
+) ' 
i ee ne ti 
Ke ‘ \ upon 
’ ' 
n 
n 











igure : he is said to “ cuddle u » to 


her like a sick kitten to a h 


But the sick Oriental kitten, r 


the Occidental order 


‘ 


cuddles up to a water-monkey, and fon 





ly embraces the refreshing evapor 
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ya licemen, doork sepers, dog-boy 3—all true wooden dignity at the foot of the palace 
p to to the lite, in costume, attitude, and ex- _ stairs, taking their respective orders of 
k.” pression. wooden precedence with wooden pom- 

Statedly, on his birth-day, the Anglo- _posities and humilities, and all the mani- 
ngs, Indian child is treated to a otlee kin forms of the customary bore. The 
mc nautch, and Hastings Clive has a birth- manikin courtiers trip woodenly down 

day every time he conceives a longing the grand stairs to meet the manikin 

and for a puppet-show; so that our wilful guests with little wooden Orientalisms of 
young friend may be said to be nine compliment, and all the little wooden del- 

5 ye irs, and about ninetet n k it-pootlee icac ies of the season ; and they conduct 
nautches, old. the manikin Sahibs and Beebees into 

0 To make a birth-day for Hastings the presence of the manikin Rajah, who 

Clive, three or four tamasha-wallahs, receives them with wooden condescen- 

or show-fellows, are required; these, sion and affa y, and graciously recip- 

| for a few rupees, come from the rocates their wooden salaams, inquiring 

re- st Zaal ing with them all woodenly into th health of all their 

{ lant apparatus Of a Kat-pootice manikin friends, and hoping, with the ut- 
| as na 1, with 1 ludes of s v-tellmg most he yuus solicitude, that tl have 
0 and j j A sheet, or table-cloth, or had a sant wooden jour l so 

I per lrop-curt <pressly on, 1 kin by maanil to tl n 
V prepa | twee ypillarsin end Of course, much desul om- 

Ol the d ) and r } ot to tom nd wild tr uo o Le l the 

the tloo ps of the: 1 ( make the occasion n 
th towers « silve palace es The a nce is mnplete t] 
sple | KK lous ¥ 1 and t ess « I ced In 
po’ gra d l the f t row, ¢ tering 

[as- ‘ All t peo} the s- with red ‘ | i on 
trious or t col rd, t floor, I " en- 

ien who ‘ ony ep s der | 4 | | l, 

pup] 

Wels a ) I ly cor icted and lace-swadd!ed l ed d r- 
eoaors ] { ry uth il a to id d Bel na ! iy} chair 

pt sty < und most ¢ o } striy 3 ears up- 

Is te \ invisible l, vocife 3 and | : 

t s V nt curtain con- hand-p Kal yi ] Pp vn 

all ceals Tall fellows are the bhearers, with 
it \ | having been wheeled fierce mou es, but gentle eyes 1 sort 
rut out on » by manikin bhearers, of nurs ns whom a ( | can 
ig, the 1 R ended by his mani- lead. On each side are small chocolate- 
Ol kin mo 1 as many manikin'§ colored | hens 1 sort of t che- 
cou 3 tamasha property-man mis lver I l as to th V 3 
can l ( s i h 1 his wooden und k] 1 already with = 
- way, s himself on the throne in’ mark on the foreheads of some of them 
‘ wo l / l idar, shy, a re yi criines lear 
- ( 1 ma n chattah- ull t iwful i r { ] 
bear e up thei S ha en br s 
e- oo 1. ’ I i t< l 
] i | | rs l 
1] ’ , 
s \ é nd. J ini- cl y 

aun i men come on mani- HH I Clive 
re I nors indi « ne or B K ¢ all l DI } cre 
- in 1 s, and alight with m und D tailor 1M ry 
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the sweeper, and Mussalchee, the torch- 
boy, and Metranee, the scullion,— and 
all the rest of the household riff-raffry. 
There is much clapping of hands, and 
happy wah-wah-ing, wherefrom you con- 
clude that Hastings Clive’s birth-day is at 
least one good result of his being born 
at all. 

The Sahib baba-logue have a lively 
share in several of the native festivals. 
The Hoolee, for instance, is their high 
earnival of fun, when they pelt their 
elders and each other with the red pow- 


der of the mhindee, and g 


repel laughing 
assaults with smart charges of rose-water 


fired from busy little squirts. During the 


illumination of the Duwallee, they re- 


sents of fan- 


ceive from the servants pre 


tastic toys, and search in the « ompounds 


by moonlight for the flower of the tree 
that never blossoms, and for the soul 


of a snake, whence comes to the finder 
cood luck for the rest of his life. 


These are the traditional sports ¢ f the 
baba-logue; but they are ingenious in 


others, 


inventing 


wherein, from time to 


, of the 1 











maniies 


sShumsh-ud-iecen, 

yr a sowar to 

assassinate Mr. Fraser, the British Com- 
missioner, the country population round 


about were seized with the news as with 
the coming of a dragon or a destroying 
army; and the British Lion was the 


Bogy, 


the Bl wk Doug! is, in whose name 


poor ryo s’ wives scared refractory brats 


into trembling obedience. Not far from 


Delhi was a village school, where were 


many small boys, Asiatic frogs- 


sO many 


in-a-well,—to whom “the news of the 
day ” was full of terrible portent, Once, 


when they were tired of foot-ball, and the 
ock had 
hands, the cry was, “ What shall we play 
And one 


shuttle grown heavy on their 


next?” daring little fellow— 





whose father had been to Delhi with his 


rent, and had told how the Nawab met 


his kismut (his fate) so quietly, that th 
gold-em! oid red slippers did not fall 


from his feet—cried 


ing the Nawab! and I will be the Nav 


] , 
‘ Let us play 
i 
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and Kama, here, shall be Kurreim Khan, 
the sowar; and Joota shall be Metcalfe 
Sahib, the magistrate; and the rest of 
you shall be the sahibs, and the sepoys, 
and the priests.” 


ha !—*“ Good, good!” they 


Acha, ac 
all cried. “ Let us play the Nawab’s kis- 
And 


Mungloo—he that is more clever than 


mut! let us hang the Nawab! 


all of us—he that is cunning as a Thug 
—Mungloo shall be the Nawab!” 

So they began with the murder of the 
Commissioner; and he who personated 
Kurreim Khan, the assassin, played so 


naturally, that he sent the Commissioner 


screaming to his mother, with an arrow 


sticking in his arm. 


Then they arrested 


Kurreim Khan, and his ac: omplice, Un- 


nia, a mehwatti, who turned king’s evi- 


dence, and betrayed the sowar; and 


having tried and condemned Kurreim 


Khan, they would have hung him on 


the spot; but, being but a little fellow, 


he ber a 


me alarmed at the serious turn 
the s; ort was taking, altho igh he had 
himselt set so sharp an @x umple ; 80 he 


took nimbly to his heels, and followed 


his youn sioner. 


Then 


paid Kurreim Khan _ blood-n 


friend, the Comm 


g 
Unt ld |] he } 


cause Shumsh-ud-deen did so hate Fra- 
ihib. W he reupon . letcalfe 


fellow, just the color of an 





Sahib, 
a little naked 


iahogany table, sent his sepoys and 


had the Nawab dra ed, in all his ragged 
breech-cloth o ory, to the bar of Sahib 
justice. In about three minutes, the Na- 
wab was condemned to die,—cor 


to be hung by an outcast 


sweeper. 
i 

in consideration of his exalted r unk, they 

consented that he should wear his slip- 


pers, and ride to the place of exec ution, 


hookah; and Mungloo ac- 


smoking his 
" 


knowledged the Sahib’s magnanimity by 


proudly inclining his head, like a true 


Nawab, with a dignified “ Acha!” Then 
two members of the court-martial, who 
lived nearest at hand, ran home , and 


quickly returned, one with his father’s 


lippers, the other with his mother’s hub- 


and havine tied lippers, 


that were a world too big, on Mung 


} om 
008 
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little feet, and lighted the hubble-bubble, 
that he might smoke, they mounted him 
on a buffalo, captured from the village 
hurkaru, who happened, just in the nick 
of time, to come riding by, on his way to 
Delhi, with the mail. And they led out 
the prisoner, smoking his hubble-bubble, 
and looking, as Metcalfe Sahib said of 
the real Nawab, “as if he had been ac- 
customed to be hanged every day of his 
ife,”—to the place of execution, an old 
saul-tree with low limbs. Then, having 
taken the rope with which the hurkaru’s 


mail-bag was lashed to his buffalo, they 








slippe la noose over the N uwab’s head, 
made the other end fast to the lower limb 
of the saul-tree, and led away the buf- 
falo. 





unning as a 
surprising talent; in 





hibs thought he rather 
overdid his part, for he dropped his hub- 
ble-bubble almost awkw irdly, and even 
ki ked, which the real Nawab had too 











much self respect to do,—so that he sent 
one of his slippers flying one way, and 
the ot her But he choked, and 
gas ] ind si 1 the whites of his 
s, and turned black in the face, and 
s] 1 tl h 1 his f Oo very 
naturally, that his admiring companions 
clapped their hands vehemently, an 
eried, Wah, wah! with all their little 
lu H ‘ they screamed Wah 
ki 4 t 1 hi P T k } 
VW B t wuchi-turri nuhkul, 
I Bravo! B »! Such 
fun! Do n, Mungloo,—do it again! 
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it takes you!” Certainly Mungloo did 
it to the life.—for he was dead. 


To conclude now with a specimen of 
the tales with which the native story-tell- 
ers entertain little heathens on street-cor- 
ners. 

There was once a bastard boy, the son 
of a Brahmin’s widow; and he was ex- 
cluded from a merry wedding-feast on 
account of his disgraceful birth. With a 
heart full of bitterness, he pray¢ d to Siva 
for comfort or revenge; and Siva, taking 


pity on him, taught him the mystic man- 





tra, or incantation, called Bijaksharam,— 
Shrum, hrim, crac n, hroom, h . So 
the boy went to the door of the apart- 
ment where the wedding guests were re- 
galing themselves and making merry; 


and he pronounced the mantra back- 


wards, — I[roo, hroom, craoom, hrim, 
shrum. Immediately the fish, and the 
cucu ibers, al d the manvoes, il d the 
pumplenoses took the sh ip f toads, and 


jumped into the faces of the guests, and 
into their bosoms and laps, and on the 
floor. Then the boy lauched so loud, 


that the ast 


it was he 





so they wi nt 
to the door and let him in, and set him 
at the head of the table. Then the boy 
was satisfied, and uttering the mantra 
aricht, he conjured the toads | ick into 
the dishes again; and they all lay down 
in t * places, and became fish, and cu- 
cumbers, and mangoes, and pumplenoses, 


r ] 


just as if nothing had h ippened, 
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MUSIC. 


Ty : - 1 
Tne promise of the 
been 


fulfilled ; 
feasts, we have 


has 
the anticipated 


autumn not 
had but few concerts, and, 


Some few noteworthy 





incidents have occurred, however, which 
we d to record. We pass over the 
ever welcome orchestral concerts, the quiet 
pleasures our delightful chamber music, 
and the inspiring four-part singing of the 


Orpheus ¢ lub. Neither can we ve the 


Ix 





cuiture 1n a /arger style, and w 








torio was something to be lon er- 


ed. ‘The Handel Society 
brought ou 
tion” before the 
Music Hall. For the first time we hez 

“Elijah” represented by a great arti 
not by l } 





‘Elijah” and “The Crea- 


immense audiences at 





a sentimental, mock 
He infused 


intense personality. 


heroic singer. 
into the performance his own 
Every phrase was 


He thun- 


curses of Heaven upon idol- 


charged with his own feeling. 
dered out the 
aters; he 
tion to the 
taunted t 





and terrible scorn; he gently soothed t 
anguish of t widow iW 1 his Cca- 
reer was finished, } reverently sa i It 
is enough ; now take away my life!” T 
music we had heard before; we had been 


hearing the ma 


had 


rapt many a time while 


nifivent choruses ; never 


known the dramatic power of the compos- 








er as shown in the principal rok 

The Creation ” was } rmed on the 
followi evening Its ever fresh and 
cheerful melodies presented a fine contrast 
to the severely intellectual style of “ Eli- 


jah.” In rendering purely melodic phras- 


rmes was not so preéminent 


Z 
te 


passages. Not always 


strict] in tune not speciill) gra eful, 
slow in delivery, eve 1 beyor e require- 
ments of a dignified style i I ressed 
the aud rather by t V and 
richness of his to nd by ¢ in re- 
serv ( than | l el- 
lenct exe on Soi ( said 
that it makes a great ‘ in t ( 

of a sent e whether or m 4 man 
behind it rhis impression of a ft ss ot 
resour s ways col l t hi ts 
of Herr | es ; every phrase i! in- 
i or | i is he delivered Perhaps 
it is as idle to lame! his deticn es, in 
com with artists like B ti, for 
instance, as to complain because the grand 
figures Michel Angelo have not t l- 
icacy of finish that marks the swe | I 

sipid V¢ s de Medici. Of the ier solo 
performers in the oratoros 1 s1 s- 
gary us to speak, save to con l the 
fine v ! rood style of Mrs. Ii vood, 
arising sin well kr n here l whom 





the country, we hope, will know in du 


Another concert demands our attention, 


in which portions of a work by an An 


i 
can composer were submitted to the test 
of public judgment. This we n 
sider. the most important musical event 
of the season; for great singers, though 
surely not common among our |] 
I ha not been unknown ; t! 
tou pret God gives freely,- I r 
to crea ! In i, 
] I te! I ,. 3 
I f thes all pr 





‘ ‘ veling to ¢ sub- 
tile ele ot I s last- 

ig } Most of tl 1enced 
by prevailing mannerisms 1 their mu- 








ch, 


)08- 











for 
] 
ina 
ll 
iO 








» the taste to 





ne Composers 





that have lived, probably not more than 


six or eight have bsolutely 


tained to ana 





classic rank. These few are not in rela 
tions with any temporary taste; their mu- 
sic might have been written to-day or a 


century ago, and it will be as fresh a cen- 





tury hence. No one of arts has had 


fewer great masters A new 








therefor has a right to claim 

tion. If, perchance, we discover that he 
has the gift of , and is not merely 
a clever imitator, we cannot rejoice too 
much 

The \ » which we allude is tl 

opera Y ! —t] libretto in It n 
) g MI ta, t mu by Mr. I 
H. Sout We shall not stop now to 

















] t Grisi, Bad Mario 
an ] their own ri 
\ T { ‘ S t ‘ 
of ir ¢ st t 
ior ) cal tot I 
cor \ } I to e to he 
opera ] but meanwhile we 
must | ’ and, at present, th« 
Lt: only comm round. 
Mr. § ird’s opera is founded upon 
B f Orie} , * Vathel with 
3 ar n ssal t iapt 
it ! We a told that 
t | ( atic situat s, full 
of | ’ t 1 tl scenes ap 
peal to tl s, I through 
comedy, | melodr: 1 lead 
to UW I of El t ] rhe 
DI e the Ca Om , 
his n 
I , slave i n - 
no; R ] y t Al { s, 
t ( des Sel 
rid ( 
nim ) t mi \ vel 
play l \ f 
i ) L 
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in form, especially in the flowing grace of 
the cantabile passages, and in tie working 
up of the climaxes. But we did not hear 
one of the stereotyped Italian cadenzas, nor 
did we fall into old ruts in following the 
rmonic progressions. The orchestral 
ures—the framework on which the mel- 


odies are supported—are new, ingenious, 





and beautiful. The duets, quartette, and 
. ’ 

quintet w great con nad or & 

sources and the utmost skill in const 





the “ working up” is more satisfactory, or 
the effect more brilliant. How far the mu- 
} 


absolutely original v 





i erhaps premature to say. 
No com 


poser has ever been free at first 


from the influence of the masters whom 








instal s, it is well known that B - 
\ $ works are all colored by 1 

recollect of Mozart, and that own 
] ( ir qua es V re not ¢ l ly I i t 
out until he had reached t maturity of 


to a real en- 


borne in mind 





MOuULG 5 it 





has no prettinesses ; it is either great in it- 
self, or wears the semblance of great ~ 
On the whole, we are inclined to think that 


he “Diarist” in Dwight’s “Journal of 





usic” was not extravagan } 
rk since the time of Beethoven 


has had so much of promise as the opera 








‘Omano.” We shall look with eat 
t t for pre l ction stage 
with 1 1 1] compa < nd 

I I 
scenl ( cts It is due tot s 
er that tl should lon If the mu 
we |} 1 had been ] rmed by a « 
pany of g artists in the Boston 7 
or in \ I M l \ 
i n l vy tum 
i s ( 1 S ¢ i 
1 3 ( DY 
< ( l $ They ger 
4 ! 

is rw 

. } , warm il t { 
‘ ( f them Mr J 
H. Long, would have established her rep- 








Literary 


utation as an accomplished artist, even 
if she had never appeared in public be- 
fore. 

We suppose our readers will agree with 
with eager delight to the 
music. 


us in looking 


promise of a national school of 


Every nation must create its own song. 
The passionate music of Italy electrifies 
our cooler blood, but it does not adequate- 


+ 


ly express all our feelings nor in any way 
represent ter. 


I We also find 
many of the compositions of Germany so 
pure ly intellectual that they do not touch 
wrned to like them. If 


our charac 


us until we have 
it will be 


in harmony with our rapidly developing 


we ever have a school of music 


characteristics. it must grow up on 
our own soil; exotics never flourish long 


under strange s We think that many 





es. 


things point to this country as the place 


where music will achieve new triumphs. 
We are not bound by old traditions, we 
have few prejudices to unlearn, and we 
are able to see merit in more than one 
school. The same audience that becomes 


almost intoxicated with the excitement of 


the Italian opera will listen 


est, seren asure to the majestic sym- 


est pl 


to the 


devotees of the 


Beethoven or sublime 
Th 


yarious Europ un schools have 


phonies of 
choruses of Handel. 
none of 
his 


cathoiicity. A Vy ry acco 


Italian music 











a symphon iys put him to sleep ; and 
as tor the f Franz and her recent 
German c¢ s, he v ld rather hear 
the filing of saws with an a animent 
of wet fingers on a window-pane. The 
Germans, on the other 1, have an equal 
contempt for Italian music. For them 


is melodramatic, Bellini puerile 


Donizetti 
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Biography of Elisha Kent Ka By WIL- 
LIAM Exper. Philadelphia: Childs & 
Peterson. 8vo. 
ly Dr Kane’s cl ter iad not been 

free from any taint « I "| ur nd vain- 


justice 
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and silly, and even Rossini (who has writ- 
ten 
save Mozart) is only fit to compose for 


as many melodies as any composer, 


hand-organs. The American musical pub- 


lic can and do render to both schools the 


they deny each other,—and this be- 


cause we appreciate the aim and direction 





of both. tendency of modern Ger- 





man music is more and more in what we 


might call a mathematical direction; the 


Teutonic listener examines the structure 


of a movement as he would a geomet- 
rical proposition; he notices the connec- 


tion and dependence of the several parts, 
end, if he like it, he thinks 
his pleasure is quiet, but 
the other hand, 





sin- 


cere. he Italian, on 


verything subordinate to feeling ; 


mak« > 
for him the music must sparkle with pleas- 


assion, or lighten with 


tide 


ure, burn with | 


borne 


under-current of harmony is a matter of 


rage ; upon the of emotion, the 


little momen symmetry of 








] t; there may be 

structure, and k ing in the treatment of 
themes; if so, ence 
is not noticed 





For lyrical purposes the Italian style 


, because 











music must primarily be addressed to the 
feelings. But it may happen, if ever v 
eat composers here in America, 
e instinctive grace and | auty of 
thern school the magnificent or- 
hestral ef f the North may be added, 
and therel grander and more perfect 
whole | I luced. At least, w in con- 
tinue to be « tic, and d me we 
may which, lil Corin- 
thian bra ] i contain t valuable 
qualities of all elements we 
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ich canadbe submitted to the 





austerest tes without being materially 
lessened, he would have suffered much in 
havin » frank and truthful a biographer 
as Dr. Elder N body could have been 
sel lf t! task who would have 
worse performed the business of pufling, 








rit- 
er, 
for 
ub- 
the 
be- 
on 
er- 
we 
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or the work of recognizing and celebrating 
lofty I 3 racter and vigorous men- 
tal « yw r. He is a friend- 
ly biogray and well he may be; for 
he declares that his researches into Dr. 
Kane’s } ( sponde1 ind papers 
revealed not a ling which, if pul ishe l, 
would injure his fam« It is, of course, 
impossible for so genuine a man as Dr. 
Elder to refrain f 1 hearty eulogium 
where not to praise is the sign of a cyni- 
cal ra t L cI ul spirit; but his 
panegy! s raciness and sincerity 
Ww 1 l it generous recogni- 
tion « 1 t never 1d tes t t om- 
s 38 ng Vv ht sim- 
plest 1 vely detects in the 
1orm ( ‘ ent S 
tences I t book, t og 
rapher wi the spirit of that soul l 
( res it to be as | to re- 
fuse pra \ tis due, as to give praise 
where i not duc und we think that 
few re lined to quarrel with 
him fo sa depth « s 
symp his 1} » excent that 
small « I 3 Vv ) 
mist ! l Dit 
i ut? T 5 
( Ss Ss I ) 
We pecially interested in 
the a Dr. Kar boyhood 
and ear \s y, hel much 
force, i 1 S na 
ture to be what is ed a l 
—one ort s tunate cl i n whose 
weakness of individuality passes for mor 
al excellence, and who give their gt 








dians so little trouble in the early de- 
velopment and so much trouble in the 
maturity of their mediocrity He would 
not learn what he did not like, and 
what he felt would be of no use to him. 
He kept his memory free from 
lectual information l 





transmuted into intel ) 
same daring, confidence, enterprise, and 


fa 7 


passion for action, which in after | 


him an explorer, were first expressed in 
that love of mischief which vexes the 
hearts of parents and calls into exercise 
the pedagogue’s ferule. All arbitrary au- 


thority found him a resolute little rebel. 





Dr. Elder furnishes some amusing in- 
stances of his audacity and determination. 
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Though smaller than other boys of his 


age, he possessed “ the clear advantage 





that energy of nerve and that sort of twill 


in the muscular texture w 


y 
2 
J 

= 


little fellows more size than they measure 
and more weight than they weigh.” At 
school he had under his « harge a brother, 
two years younger than himself, who was 
once called up by the master to be whip- 
pe l. This disturbed Elisha’s notions of 
justice and his conceptions of the duties of 
a guardian, and, springing from his seat, 
he exclaimed, “ Don’t whip him, he’s such 


a little fellow! 


—whip me!” The master, 





Ww 
nsWwe! 
for end 
ed his 1 
} } 


he was able to make quickly converted 


the discipline into a fracas, and Elisha left 


y 


th marks which required ex- 











by a disease which developed into inflam- 
m ) oO t I mem } of the 
! t 1 W y never re¢ l 
I ve t pl vas er in 
his I it a tin 3 
=] ) 1 s t 
] was \ ! se the 
life of a r constantly und In- 
( ku hil \ ll 1 $ 
‘ | ed to } 
} ) I ted t | tof his 
ther’s ad —“If you must d lie in 
I ss D r proves that his ex- 
stence was prolonged the | lihood 





which made him careless of death. “ The 
current of his life shows convincingly that 
incessant toil and exposure was [were] a 


sound hygienic policy in his cas¢ Natu- 





ywn mobility ; nervot 





had added its irritability, and m« 





ergy electrified them. It was doing or 


dying, with him. And it was nota tyrant 
selfishness, a wild ambition, that ruled his 
life, but a rare concurrence of mental apti- 
tude, 
that kept him incessant in adventure.’ 


moral impulse, and bodily necessity, 
Nothing could damp this ardor. He con- 
tracted the peculiar disease of every coun- 
try and climate he visited, and was fre- 
quently on what seemed his death-bed ; 
but no experience of physical misery had 











any influence in 1 
cu sity or im] If 
will. One of those « itures “who 


ever with a frolic ake the thun- 


der or the sunshi 





ile existence 
= 


vas wedded to action, and he was always 


ready to suffer everything, if he could 


thereby do anythin 


We have no space to follow Dr. Elder 
in his minute and interesting account of 


a lif } 





sos 


iort, yet so crowded with events 


as that in which the « 





iaracter of Dr. Kane 


was formed, manifested, and matured. 





character 





gentle and so 


persistent, so full at once of self-reliance 
a reliance on Providence, so tender in 





affection and so indomitable in fortitude— 
is now one of the 


moral possessions of the 
country, worth more to it than any new 
invention whi industrial 
productiveness or any new province wl 


+h inereases its 





= 
cn 


adds to its territorial dominion. That 








ver 
1 
1 ¢ ‘ 1} 
re 1 
i ness or ¥ } 11 l 
ind ¢ examp! 1) 
] MN exert this w } iff 
t u S “ ss W vl 
tg +} in t ‘ 
1 . } 
y trom 
t | 
I } 
try we l 
‘ ia, ; ‘ ] y lat nal 
‘ i ‘ i 
tir to effort many a youth ¥ ) 
feels within } if ca try 
late the spirit < ht 1 Dr. Kane’s 
f can! hope to ul r 
= } . 
lendor and importanc 


Beat Cenci: A Historical Novel of tl 


entury, by F. D. Guerraz- 





Itarvard University, Cambridg New 

York: Rudd & Carleton 10 Broad- 

Way 1S58 I'wo vols 1 one pp 

270 and 2. 

Pune! temporary Italians, Mariotti, 
(Gallenga,) Mazzini, and Ruffini, have af- 


extraordil iry 





xamy ies OL eI 


Litera ry 





joying those 
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tained an almost equal success in tl 




















lation before us. We hav nar 1, in 
re few solecisms and r two 
tr slations,—but 1 of them 
such as either to affect the ess PT i- 
ty of the version or to render it difficult f ir 
the least intelligent reader to make out 
clearly the sense of the original. We should 
not have alluded to them at all, had w 
not thought that they redounded 1 r to 
the credit of the translator; for t em 
to prove that the work is entirely his own, 
and has not been subjected to that super- 
vision \ 1 any one of Mr. M $ nu- 
merous ls would | I i l to 
offer 
G aZ tl yI OL tl book, 
played a conspicuous part during the 
Italian Revolution of 1848-9 An advo- 
cate, we b e, by 1 es was one 
ot | sor t mt l 
n Tuscan who er t eal 
of the R l wished t vid a 
£ l rn | h T 
\ ] 
( i the 
i DD . 
) | 
T | 
Be Vy 
{ - 
1 
> ‘ 
¢ } sie ties 
that ( 1 Dul reed 
1 | ] 
I \ lan cou L ¥ = 
rin Gui s Cor m 
i irge of high-t ind it ina 
cit i < l by Aus n soldiers and 
8 I martial law. He was, | ever, 
! ( 1 for several irs bet being 
it to trial, and fina ent 1 to 
fiiteen y s im] isonment But even 
this was such an outrage on public opinion 


is commuted to banishment. He 
is now living in exile near Genoa, and en- 
; blessings of constitu 
government which he had desired to con- 
} 


iis own country, and which we fer- 





vently hope may survive the misguided 


assaults of a fanatic liberalism, an 
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ge tinu I Sardinia the centre of Italian news for us the woes of the house a 
: hoy A in progress. talus so awfully as this of the Cenci, and it 
: His “B e Cenci” was written dur- ¢ ‘ l tol f te t, espe- 
; it l Ss some cia to t with its istly 
ae t ( 5 it the d \ t ] ( er- 
: \ s] ed bya razzi ; r to bable 
i. ! ) ven native t of the Cer } or 
r 3 1 to the I V s not stop to is 
t l cons l g I r it s to l« ero 
I t t autho Ista him I l I t } very 
W self 1 ly by a dignified and useful _ effectiy inner : 
bn t) sla should ha ] ing hov h we were 1 Ly the 
n, t I t when tl s of lit ( s ‘ old ( l, 
ian i] ly ed t t het nd sass M It seems 8 it 
J tl story of e, and G this er 
to : ‘ . y 
l s by a so full r 3 ir 
( I 3 we iav l 3 a 
™ G I s I x left f t t I sty 
10- the s no if s to t s trucr a ciop- 
n aln ! 1 |} l, in ment 
ty e of t nd ex- Of Mr. Mont c 
ae pl : 1d ly ls imes ! 8 
NY nt Bi l 1 ] I 
50 t tt t 1S t ? 
§ t t l 
al 
i 
’ I i 
, n 
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| 5 
| S 
s ( v the 
1 ) i ( Zzi Ss Story in- 
if } home ' ‘ j y . r 
d 3 ty T t 
n i i D¢ ) V is 
i. ( oO ‘ 1 
nd l is ] i ’ 1 the 
r, < t ( s soned 
scel \ ster’s ; 
i) | i . . 
W ichess 
/ I ics 
n 8 I resem- : 
; l $ y 
yn ( il 1 7 . - 
e : L HI 
I< ) firm us in a l we 
n- 1 ed t W ter’s pecu- Ine art of I 
il ] \ 10 } ] t t the t 
7 ter 1 , rro! t} . ; 1 
r rather |] I : 1 
1 ot t t I , f gen- sight l ri sion hav " 
n ius Jj s no modern story which re- vated} and Y. 
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He has learn how to 


what t » and how | 


= 
ony 


Nature, he 
offers himself now as : acher of begin- 


ners ; and this little book of his contains 


a course instruction admirably adapted 


not only to teach drawing, but also to 


teach the object and end for which it is 


worth while to learn to draw. “I would 


‘I 
R 


rather teach drawing,” says Mr. Ruskin, 


in his Preface, eo 
to lov« Nature, 
Nature that they may learn 
And Mr. Ruskin 
without gainin profounder sense of 
Nature, an 


of the unfathomable ) of her free- 


at my pupils may learn 
than teach the looking at 
10 one 
infinite beauty and riety of 
ly lavished riches,—or without acquiring 
clearer perceptions of this beauty, and of 
its relations to the Divine government and 
order of the world. 

Mr. Ruskin’s book is essentially a prac- 
His long 


of drawing in the Work 


her 
ng-Men’s (¢ ollege 


tical one. experience as tea 


sym- 


lish edition- 

and at a ve 

procured, no 

original illust 

respect and gratitude to the author. 
In an Appendix cor 

and genial dir 

“ Things to | 

cerning Bool 

inciden 

expressed 

for the 

tions. 


Sake 


“TI cannot, of course, suggest the choice 


of your library to you; every several mind 
needs different books ; but there are some 
books which we all need; and assur lly, 


if you read Homer,* Plato, Eschylus, He- 


not the original. 
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rodotus, Dante,* Shakspeare, and Spenser, 


much as you ought, you will not re- 
ide enlargement of shelves to righ 


i left of them 
Among modern books, ; 


for purposes of 


magazine and review 


Sometimes it may contai 


ment or a wholesome pi 


are ten to 


‘hances 
your time or mislead you... 


specially that class of 


as a knowing tone: 


poisonous of all. Ever 
pies of book, is full 


ly contair 


, but i 


to rever 


somethl ith y 


whole hear A common book wi 


often give you much amusement, but it is 


a noble book which will give you 


Remember, also, that it is 


friends. 
of less importance to you, in your earlic 


»} ] ld } 


books you re: 








